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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B MENT of SCLENCE 





22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
SHEFFIELD, AUGUST 20-27. 
President-Elect, 
Professor G. J. ALLMAN, ae ea F.R.S.L. and E, M.R.LA. 





The JOURNAL, PRE oe. 8 ADDRESS, aud other Printed Papers 
issued by the Association during the Annual Meeting will be forwarded 
daily by post to Members and others on application and prepayment of 

a. 6d. to the Clerk of the Association, Mr. H. C. Srewarpson, Reception 
Soom, Shettield, on or before the first day of the Meeting. 


poral INSTITUTE of BRITISH AKCHITECTS. 
—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Royal Institute ot 
Rritish Architects will be ENTIRE, LOSE! Isth inst., 
and will remain closed until Monday, 29 September next, or until 
further notice THOM: AS H. WYATT, Hon. Sec. 
9, Conduit- ~street, , London, w. WILLIAM H. WHITE, Secretary. 


rents NGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDs OF THE 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 











d? on Monday, 








THIRTY-THIRD CELEB 
ON 
TUESDAY, August 26, 
WEDNESDAY, August 27, 
PHURSDAY, August 2, 
FRIDAY, August 29, 1879. 


RATION. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NORTON. 





Principal Vocalists—Madame LE MM 2NS-SHERRING TON, _ Miss 
ANNA WILLIAMS, and Madame GERKSTER ; 
Madame TREBELLI; Mr. VERNON RIGBY, 
Mr. JOSEPH MAAS, and Mr. W. H. CU MMINGS; 
Herr HENSCHEL 

Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA 

Organist—Mr STIMPSON 

Chorus Master—Mr. STOCKLEY. 





Mr, SANTLEY and 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
oe MORNING, August 26, E > JAH. TUESDAY EVENING, 
al 5 AY of the BELL, and a MIS- 
Madame Gerster, Miss Anna 










(PT, Rossini. 
A TION, to in- 
0. Madame Gerster, Miss Anna 
ame Trebelli, Mr. Vernon me y 
Maas, Mr. Cummings, Mr. and Herr hs hel will s 
THURSDAY MORNI ® pel rust 2s, SSIAH. THURSDAY 
EVENING, a New Cantata, by Saint-Saéns, outed The 2 oo and the 
HARP, composed expressly for this Festival; and a MIS VE 
: Overture, MERRY WIVES of w INDSOR, &e. 
2 August », Mass, REQUIEM, C herubini ; 
Opus 47, SALVE REGINA, Schubert ; Offertorium, DAT INITU 
Costa; HYMN of PRAISE, Me: ndelssohn. FRIDAY 
ISRAEL in EGYPT. 
re mmes of the Performances, comprising full particulars as to 
Tickets, &c., will be forwarded by post on application to the undersigned, 
at the Offices of the Festival Committee, 18, Ann-street, Bir 








Williams, Madame 




















JRESS. — A practised LEADER-WRITER and 
experienced REPORTER, practically acquainted with every 
Department, would KE-ENGAGE at a very moderate gg Any 
capacity. men Daily Editor. University Man. —T. C. D., 24, D 
Street, Queen's Harrow-road, W. 





JRESS.—A Provincial Daily (Conservative) has 

a VACANCY foracapable Le: der-Writer and Assistant-Editor.— 

Address, naming references and ial required, Box 179, care of Messrs. 
G. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


PRESS. — An accomplished Journalist is open 
to RE-ENGAGEMENT as Sub-Editor or Reporter. Verbatim 
Note-taker. Good at Summarizing and smart Original Writer. Dail 
Paper preferred. Has Edited several Weeklies. ‘Testimonials and J 
men of work.—Address Agax, May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly, W 


ITERARY.— Sub-editing, Indexing, Compiling, 
4 and Preparing MSS., or Proof Reading, “undertaken by an 
experienced PRESS CORREC TOR. Communications by post promptly 
attended to.—Address G, Z., May's Advertising Oftices, 159, Piccadilly. 


GENTLEMAN (27), at present engaged on the 
i Pr desires RE-ENGAGEMENT in similar capacity, or as 
Private Secretary. Good Paragraphist, Leaderette, and Shorthand 
Ww riter.—VERAX, 51, Blackstock-road, Finsbury Park. 























T.O AUTHORS, Professional and Amateur. — 

BRITISH LITER ARY ASSOCIATION, formed to facilitate the 

PUBLICATION of its Members’ Works, &c. ‘Particulars free. —Address, 
by letter oaly, the PRESIDENT, 19, Great Western-terrace, W. 


T° AUTHORS. — WANTED to PURCHASE, 

FOUR ORIGINAL TALES, suitable for Sabbath School Reward 
Books. Not to exceed 120 pages, fcap. Svo. printing. State terms along 
with MS.—Apply to Airp & CoGHiLt, 263, Argyle-street, Glasgow. 


TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— The 

Advertiser will shortly be open to an ENGAGEMENT as Com- 
mercial Manager of Daily or W: eekly Newspaper. Has occupied a similar 
position on a first-class ’aper for the last nine years. 
young, active, of good business;ap ~—_ e and ‘address, and a first-class 
canvasser.—Address Bera, care of C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


TWO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS (Town or 

Country).—A Firm of Publishers’ Agents, having commodious 
Oftices in main thoroughfare, are open to take LONDON AGENCY to 
Publish on Commission, and to push thoroughly with the London and 
Country Trades any kind of Newspapers, Magazines, or Periodicals.— 
Address ©. S., 54, Paternoster- row. 


T°? L ON DON and PROVINCIAL N NEW SP. APE R 

PROPRIETORS, &¢.—RE-ENGAGEMENT required as Canvasser 
and Collector on a leading Daily or Weekly Newspaper, or could under- 
take the entire Business Management of a good Weekly. Over ten years’ 
experience in the Commercial Department « on leading Papers. Excellent 


























eferences. — Address Apverrisex, 3, Mill-street, Hanover-square, 

London, w. 

PROFITABLE I NVESTMENT for 1 ,0001., in 
Instalments, with Partial Occupation for a GENTL 





{LEM AN of 
Liberal Education, a good Classi with knowledge of — and 
German.—Apply G. H. Hat, Esq., 8, Warwick-court, Grey's In 











ROBERT L. IMPEY, yA c eretary to the Festival ; Committee. 


f RUNDEL | “SOCIETY. — — _ CHR OMO - LITHO- 
44 GRAPHS from upwards of 100 Early Italian, ee and 
German FRESCOES and PICTURES, Published by the A RUNDEL 
SOCIETY, and Sold wrately, at prices varying from 5s. to 2. 8s. to 
Members of the Soviet nd from 7s. 6d. to il. 3s. to Non-Members.— 
On VIEW at the Soclety’s Rooms, Priced Lists sent on application to 

fF. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 
ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN for the PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES of the above Borough. Sa ary commencing at 801. per 
annum. Applicants must have had previous experience of Public 
Library Work. Applications, accompanied by not more than three 
testimonials, to be forwarded not later than THURSDAY, August 2th, 
uddressed to the Cuaman, Public Libraries Committee, Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon- ‘Tyne 

Town Hall, Newed istle- upon-Tyne, 12th August, 1879. 


ADY STUDENTS.—A former Student of Newn- 

4 ham Hall receives THREE LADIES reading for Examination, or 
engaged in Art-Work. House on upstead-heath ; quiet ; good garden. 
Close to Station and Omnibus. References given and required. —Address 
Cattxincr, London Institution, E.C. 


\ USIC PUPILS WANTED by a Lapy Asso- 
+ CIATE and COMPOSER. Pianoforte and Singing. Te: stimo- 
rents of Pupils and Musical Professors.—M., Messrs. 
Upper-street, Islington, N. 


A CC OUNTANCY and BOOK-KEEPING WORK 
< WANTED by a Practical Accountant of large experience. Neat, 
iw, Very low charges.—A. C. C., Boddington's, 
hhh 












JOROUGH. of 
WANTED, a CHIEF 























hials from the 
Everard & Co., 

















JOURNALIST on a Metropolitan Daily desires 

= ADDITIONAL WORK. Is a man of culture and travel, a capital 

titer. anda very able Correspondent.—Address Qvitt, C. Mitchell & 
%0., }» Adverti sing Agents, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E. é. 


a) T ‘ r x r * . 
Ebon. A GENTLEMAN, experienced, desires 
GEMENT. Daily or W eekly ; ; or would Sub-Edit. London 
— Provinces.—Address Eprror, 29, Burton-crescent, W.C. 


y r ys 

DARTN NER W ANTED.—The HALF-SHARE ina 
lahea INTHLY SCIENTIFIC and MECHANICAL JOURNAL, estab- 
FIPTY ver Eight Years, may be obtained for THREE HUNDRED and 
tend POUNDS. To a Young Gentleman of Scientific and Literary 
in encies this would be found a peculiarly eligible and profitable 
sate nt.—For particulars apply to J. E.,8, Herne Hill-road, Lough- 

ugh Junction, London, 8. W. 

















(THE COLONIES.—To CAPITALISTS ; and Others. 
—Advertiser, fully qualified, is prepared to promote an English 
News Spaper, or take the management of one already established.—Twenty 
years’ first-class experience.—Address W. M., cure of Messrs. G. Street & 
Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


"TT,HE ENDOWED SCHOOLS (IRELAND) COM- 

MISSION require. for temporary engagement, an INSPECTOR 
of INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, and an INSPECTOR of PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS, in Ireland.—For particulars apply, before 22nd inst., to J. C. 
Menepirn, LL.D., Secretary, Four Courts, ubli in. 


SWISS LADY, accustomed to Class Teaching. 
4 wishes to find a SITUATION in a good school in September. 
She can undertake the French and German entirely, and teach Italian to 
—— Salary not less than 50/. per annum.—C. F., 5, Highfield-street, 
eiceste’ 


CARBOROUGH. —A MARRIED TUTOR, of 
great experience, with good references and testimonials, having 
Three Resident Pupils, wishes to meet with THREE more. ug o lassics, 
Thorough French and German. Healthy and comfortable Home, with 
—— care and attention.—Tvror, 6, Albemarle-crescent, Scar- 
borough 


RIVATE TUITION (high class), close to Crystal 
Palace. nee man (Double Honours Camb.), M.A. F.G.S8. “FP 
F.R.G.S., &c., PREPARES about SIX PUPILS for Universities, pany 
Law, &. Foreign Professors attend. Chemical Laboratory. 50 Guineas 
per Term.—C.earicvs, Arundel House, West-hill, Sydenham. 


WOODLANDS, 1d, il. 




















Binfield, Bracknell. -—- Mr. R. 

HARDMAN JONES, M.A., educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
assisted by other Masters, PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for 
the Public Schools and Roy al Nayy. Long experience and the oe 
references. Woodlands stands high, on Gravel, in six acres of land ; 
distant about two miles from Bracknell and Wokingham Stations, 8.W. 
Large Playground is provided, with Swing, Bars, &c. Indoors Workshop 
and sare .—Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained 
at above 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 


the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce. 
Rey. Dr. Woop, Head Master. 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 

commended to the attention of Parents who desire for their Sons 

a so ong Education, by its healthy situation, and by its vm hly 

developed methods of instruction, which combine the advan the 

public schools with greater personal care. Special attention is paid to 

the French and German ‘uages.—Prospectus of terms, pws on appli- 
cation to the Principal, Dr. W. Poxrrr Kxicurtey, F.C.? 





~PREPARATION for 
—Apply to the 








Fepucation. —It is proposed to form a COM- 
NY e pu f Purchasing oe TAUNTUN oor ap 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND, FURNITURE, &c., more es 
the adoption of a high Modern System of Educ: ‘ation at a M —7 
under the control of a Layman or Clergyman of tue ams a 
ngland. jose interested may address the Provistona, ComMITres, 
High Modern School, ‘Taunton, Somerset. 

N.B. The tine Premises and Site of the Taunton College School, which 
cost over 20,000/., will, in all probability, be sold at hal: the cost by the 
Liquidator on the ist’ September next, so that early attention is neces- 
sary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The THEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT. — NEW STUDENTS must present 
themselves on TUESDAY, September 30. 
Classes are held both in the Morning and Evening. 
The College Theological Testamur can be obtained by— 
= Graduates in Arts of any British University, in Three Terms. 
Associates of the General Literature Department of King’s College, 
in "Bix Terms. 
C. All duly-qualified Persons of 21 years of age, in Six Terms. 
There are also Freparatory Classes for those wishing to pass the En - 
trance Examination. 
For the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPARTMENT 
of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.—NEW STUDENTS 
will be admitted on TUESDAY, September 30. 

This Department is intended to prepare Stude: nts ( 1) for the Universities, 
Holy Orders, the Bar, and other Professions; (2) for the Indian Civil 
Service ; (3) for the Examinations for admission to Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst ; (4) for Direct Commissions ; and (5) for Appointments in the Civil 
Service of Her Majesty's Gov ernment at Home and in the Colonies. 

For the gg ro apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Ccn- 
NING Ham, Esq., retary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. DEPARTMENT 
of ENGINEERING and APPLIED —- —NEW STUDENTS 
will be admitted on TUESDAY, September 30 
The Course of Study prov ides’ practical Education for those who intend 
to engage in Engineering, Surveying, Architecture, Telegraphy, and the 
higher branches of Chemical and Manufacturing Art 
This Department has attached a th it a Workshop ; ‘tee Chemical, Phy- 
sical, and Photographic Laboratori 
For the gg ee apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


Wen II 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVENING 
CLASSES. — These CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 6, in the Old T Greek T it, Latin, Greek, Ancient 
History, French, German lancuene and Literature, ‘Hebrew: Italian, 
Spanish, English History, Geography, Arithmetic, Writ ing, Mathe- 
matics, Commerce, Drawing, pe ’ practical Chemistry, Mechanics, 
Physiolog: ey Experimental and Appl Physics, Botany, Zoolog: Logic, 
Political Econom: » eemameats = ‘Law, Roman Law, Hicmeay” 
and Public Speak 
For the Freapectes apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cow 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


aot) 7 r " : 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The SCHOOL. 
—NEW PUPILS will be admitted on TUESDAY, September 23. 

a — are Four Divisions :— 

Upper Classical School, intended to prepare Pupils for the Uni- 
ounaen for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical Depart- 
ments of the College, and for ‘the Learned Professions, 

2. Modern School, intended to prepare Pupils for General and 
Mere: anrile Pursuits, for the Department of Engineering in the College, 
and for the Military Academies 

3. The Middle School comprises several Classes, each with its Classical 
and Modern Division, for Pupils who are too old for the Lower but not 
sufficiently advanced ‘tor the Ipper School. 

4. Lower School. —This Division includes Boys over Eight Years of age, 
and is intended to prepare them to enter the Senior Divisions. 

For the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Crx- 


NINGHAM, Esq., Secre 
UNIVERS SITY COLLEG LONDON. 
SESSION 1879-80. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of MEDICINE, of ARTS and 
LAWS, and of SCIENCE will begin on OCTOBER Ist. Instruction is 
rovided for Women in all Subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts 
ws, and of Science. 





























The School for Boys between the ages of Seven and Sixteef will 
RE-OPEN on SEPTEMR BER ~ird.—Prospectuses and Copies of the Regu- 
lations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &. 
— about 2,000/.), may be vbtained from the College, Gower-street, 
Ww 


‘ihe EXAMINATIONS for the Entrance Exhibitions will be held on 
the 25th and 26th of SEPTEMBER. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. TALSOvED ELY, M.A, Secretary. 


TNIVERSITY HALL, Cnt, Ww.Cc.— 
STUDENTS and SELECTED CANDIDATES for the Indian Civil 
Service attending Classes at University College, London, RESIDE in the 
aor under Collegiate discipline. Particulars as to fees, rent 
rooms, &c., may be obtained on a to the Princ ipal or the 
Soccetary, at the Hall. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


TPRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 








The CLASSES 
and LECTURES in Fac ulties of Music and of Arts will RE- 

COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 13, when the INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS of the SESSION will be delivered by the Rev. the WARDEN. 

The Physiological School will be opened at the same time, and Courses 
of Lectures will delivered on the Construction of the Organs of the 
Voice and Ear.—Prospectuses, including particulars of Scho! eX 3 
Medals, and other Prizes, may be obta: = of the Secrerary, at the 
College, Weymouth-street, Port! land-p 

The College is within a few minutes of Oxtord-ct ireus and of Baker- 
street and Portlund-road Stations on the Metropolitan Railway. 


ED FO R D COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 oont 9, 
York-place, Portman-aquare, London (near the Kaker-street Station 
= the Metropolitan y |. —The College provides systematic Lectures 
Professors in the higher. subjects of instruction and preparatory 
for junior students. The Course is adapted for those who intend 
to Matriculate or Graduate in the Univ ayy! ot London. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 9. New Students 
to present themselves between ‘fen and Four on October 7th 
as O ARNOT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by AE pn competition 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Se aS en Eros, i — va! 
had at the College. HENRIETTA BRETON, Hon. Sec 
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I RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM 
will commence on TUESDAY. September 23rd. 
F. Ww. MADDEN, M.R.A 8. , Secretary. 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

Spring-grove, Middlesex, W. (founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden). —French, German, and Natural Science taught to 
every Boy, in addition to Mathematics and Classics. Greek on the 
classical side only. 

o pecy ye wR Practical 

with Hot and Cold V 

Each h Boy hasa thes Bedroom. 

Terms, 70, 80, and 99 Guineas, according to age. 

The NEXT TERM commences MONDAY, a mber 22nd. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. LADELL, M M.A 








Science, large Gymnasium, Baths 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, a -place, St. 
ee ‘s-green, Dublin.—Preparation for all I ~Class 
ork for ROYAL IRISH ONSTABUL ARY. as ADETSHIPS, 
place at oe a Cempetition for Cadetships during the last 
two gos = go Sg . J. Cuerwopr Craw tey, LL.B. (Grad. Honours, 
Univ. Dub.), 3.8. F. Mf G.8.—Woolwich and Sandhurst Classes as usual ; 
over 320 Pupils |! have passed th ene Exams 


OYAL COLL EGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND. 
8T. STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SESSION 1879-80. 
This College supplies a complete Course of a in Science 
rae sage to the Industrial Arts, especially those which may be classed 
y under the heads of Chemical Manufactures, Mining, and Engi- 








“AD “A Diploma S ee of the College is granted at the end of the 


There are Four ir Royal Scholarships of the value of Ol. each yearly, 
with free education, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for two 
ears. Two become vacant each year. They are given to Students who 
ve been a year in the College. 
The Fees are 2. for each Course, or on on all the Courses of each year, 
with the exception of Laboratory Pract 
bias + Ate (Theoretical and Practical), _ &c—Professor Hart- 
ey 
1 Mechanics, and Mec Prof. Hennessy, F.R.S 
meas nig! tempers 3 Deawing, = and Servelieg ~tvetemer 
Ex =; Tmencal — (Theoretical and Practical)—Professor Barrett, 
Mining and Mineralogy—Professor O'Reilly, C.B. M.R.1.A. 
Botany—Professor M‘> ‘ab, M.D. F.L.S. 
—Professor Bridge, B.A 





The Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Drawing School are open 
daily for practical instruction. 

Fee for Chemical Laboratory, 27. i Month, or 127. for Session. Fee 
for Physical yyy BR per th, or 6). for Session. Fee for 
Drawing School, 31. for 

The SESSION commences on MONDAY, October 6t! 

rammes may obtained on application at the Col lege; or by 
letter or foe to the Srecarrarr, Royal College of Science, 


post-card 
Stephen's Green, Dublin. 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL D., Secretary. 
OWEN: S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


rrincipal—J. G. “GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW. 


etn, G. Greenwood, LL.D. (Camb.), (Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond.) 
7 a a Philology—A. 8. Wilkins, M.A. (Camb.), (Fell. “Univ. 


). 
Bnglish ‘Livoravure, adios W. Ward, LL.D. M.A. (late Fell. St. 
Peter's Coll., Cam 
a Language— : "Seorthoote Toller, M.A. (late Fell. Christ's Coll., 
amb. ). 


Mathe matics—Thomas Barker, M.A. (late Fell. Trin. Coll., Camb.). 
Natural Philosophy, Physical Laboratory—Balfour Stewart, LL.D. 
.R.8.; Thomas H. Core, M.A. 
Civil and ‘Mechanical Engineering, Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing 
—Osborne Reynolds, M.A. F.R.S. (Fell. Queen's Coll., Camb.). 
Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy, Political Economy—Robert 


nm, 
Jurisprudence and Law—Alfred Hopkinson, M.A. B.C.L. (Stowell Fell 
niv. Coll., Oxford.). 
Chemistry and Metall y— mats | ¥ L.D. F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry—C. = tt F.E 
Animal Ph ysiology and Zoology—A. M. * Marshall, M.A. (Camb.), D.Sc. 
(Lond. ' (Fell. St. John’s Coll., Camb.). 
Beason *hysiology and Botany—W. Cc. Tenem, F.R.S. 
Sack pomny and Histology—Arthur Gamgee 8 
and Charlee A Bar —W. eg S Dawkins, MA. F. 
ogy—Charles A a h.D. 
— Languages— 
—Herman tiger, yee i 
French—J. F. H. Lallemand, B. és Se. 
Freehand Drawing— William Walker. 
Harmony— Edward Hecht. 
With Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators in all the principal 
subjects. 








+44 $3 


° IIl.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
Dean of the Medical School—ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D. F.R §. 
WINTER SESSION. 
Physiology and Histology—Arthur Phen ce M.D. F.R.S 
Anatomy, Descriptive and Practical—Morrison Watson, M.D. F.RS.E. 
os ae A. M. Marshall, aa A. D.Sc. 
mry E. Roscoe, LL.D. F.R 

Sreaate pomlatey — C. Schorlemmer, F. ie 

ical Medicine—Wm. Roberts, M.D. F.R 8. 
been eg: and Practice of ae E. Morgan, M.D. M.A. F.R.C.P. 

Surgery— Edward —_ asst 

Practical Surgery— Tiradley, F C.8. 
Pathol gf and Morbid ae ee Simpson, M.D.; Julius 

Dreschfeld, 
— Getastion~The Physicians to the Royal Infirmary; the 

jurgeons to the Royal Infirmary. 


SUMMER SESSION, 


Praetical Physiology and miswiegy—Asther Gamgee, M.D. F.R.8. 


Obstetri ohn Thorburn, 
— Medica and Foernpeutics—~Alenender Somers, M.R.C.S. ; 


M. 
Medical. Jurisprudence—Chas. J. Samereh, M.R.C.P. and 8. 
Hygiene—Arthur Ransome, M.D. M.A. 
Practical Morbid Histology—Julius Dreschfeld, M.D. M.R.C.P. 
A agente Pa vid Little, M.D. 
Practical Chi em —Henry E. Moseve, F.R.8. 
Botany—W. C. Williamson, F.R.S 
Demonstrators in Anatomy—Alex. Fraser, M.B. C.M.; H. 8. Branfoot, 
M.B. 


; Daniel 





Ill. DEPARTMENT OF EVENING CLASSES. 

Classes conducted by the Professors and Lecturers of the College and 
External Lecturers are a during the Winter Months in nearly ‘all the 
‘Arts and Science Subjec 

The NEXT SESSION ‘will COMMENCE :—In the Arts, &c., and Me- 

ents, on the 7th October; and in the Evening Classes on 
the 18th October.— Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen 


ears at age; th those under sixteen tage req uired to pass a Preliminary 





» La’ 
Ga sae ents may be obtained from Mr. 
—_— Piccadilly, and other kcellers in Manchester, and at the 
iege. 


. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, 











x rATIC XY sperpry +: > u 
THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND, 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

The COLLEGE SESSION for 1879-80 will open on TUESDAY, the 2st 
of October, when the Supplemental, Matriculation, and Schol: uship Ex- 
aminations will be proceeded with, as laid down in the College Calendar. 
There will be a Second Matriculation Examination on the Isth of 
November 

The LECTURES in Arts and Medicine will commence on TUES 
the 4th of November; the LAW LECTURES on the Ist of DEC 

The LECTURES on Botany, Midwifery, and Medical Jurisprudence, 
and the Summer Courses of Practical ag paaletey and Experimental 
Physics, will commence on the 3rd of MAY, 

Forty-six Junior and Eight Senior Sc holarships, founded by Charter 
in the several Departments of Arts, Medicine, Law, and Civil Engineer- 
ing, are awarded by Examination, and a successful Candidate may hold 
Scholarships during the whole period of his College Course. Junior 
Scholars are exempted from One-Half of the Class Fees during the term 
of Scholarship. 

There will be awarded at the commencement of the Session 1879-80 a 
Porter Scholarship, of the annual value of 50/., tenable for two years, and 
open to Undergraduates in Arts of two years’ standing; a Sullivan 
Scholarship, of the annual value of 40/., tenable for three years, and 
open to Students entering the Course in Arts whe have been National 
School Teachers during at least two years; and a Dunville Studentship, 
tenable for two years, of the value of 451. for the first year, and 100i. for 
the second year, open to Students of three or more years’ standing. One 
of the Scholarships, founded by the Rev. A. H. ‘Pakenham, and the 
Exhibitions connected with the Royal Academical Institution and with 
the Belfast Methodist College, will be awarded at the same time. 

The College Classes embrace the branches of instruction required for 
admission to the Civil and Military Services, and for the Indian and other 
we Competitive Examinations. 

For further information see the Belfast Queen's College Calendar for 
1879; or apply, personally or by letter, to the ~~ of the College. 
By order of the Presiden 
JOHN PURSER, M.A., Registrar. 


YHE SALT SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, Yorks. -— 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, a SECOND MAST se specially 
qualified in Science, and to assist in general Scholastic Work; must 
have had geet e apace e. haa to James Lonspa.e, Esq., Head Master. 











ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—In the course of the next 
few weeks a SCIENCE MASTER will be a) 2 gyre at this School to 
teach CHEMISTRY and CHEMICAL PHYSI Salary, 3001. a Year. 
The Gentleman who accepts the Office will be expected to be in attend- 
ance at the School during the ordinary School Hours, i.e. Twenty-nine 
Hours a Week.—Testimonials to be sent to the Hic Masrer, St. Paul's 
School, St. Paul's-churchyard, London, E.C. 


Hi¢# SCHOOL of 
SESSION 1879-80. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made arrangements by 
whicha thoroughly practical, as well as a thoroughly liberal, Education 
can be imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is taken to 
give each Boy that kind of culture of which he is most capable and 
which is most necessary for him. 

Full information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which may 
be had on application to the Janrror, at the School; to the CLerx to the 
Epivavrcn Scuoor Boarp, 9, Castle-street ; or to the principal Booksellers 
a Bar mgr, 

Pupils will be enrolled at the High School on MONDAY, the 29th, and 
TUESDAY, the 30th of September, from Twelve till Three o'clock. 

The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of October, 
at Nine o'clock. 


T. MARY’S HALL, 5 and 6, St. Mary’s-road, 
Peroepeng N., English and French Institution for Ladies, on the 
Queen's College, will RE-OPEN (D.V.) on the isth of 





EDINBURGH 








incip! 
SE P TE MBE R. 
Professors and Friends connected with the Institution :—Rev. Gordon 
Calthrop, M.A., Vicar of St. Augustine's, Highbury New Park; Dr. 
inciear, "Head Master, King's College School; Professor Ansted, M 
F. § 








RS. F.G. , King’s College ; Dr. Buchheim, German Professor, King 
College ; Signor Pistrucci, Italian Professor, King’s College; M. » 4 
Stiévenard, French Lecturer, King's College; J. A. Leriche, Esq., 


French Professor, City School ; Professor Weiss, of the Vienna Univer- 
sity; Rev. E. W. Turner, M.A. Oxon., Latin and Mathematics; C. John- 
son, Esq., Lecturer at Gu Hospita ul; J. Middleton, Esq., Lecturer on 
Astronomy ; Handel Gear, Esq.; J. Meilish, Esq., of the Roy: ul Academy 
of Music; Miss Chisholme, Artist, Oil and Water Colours; Mrs. John 
M Macfarren, of the Royal Academy of Music; Mrs. Hervey (late Miss A. 
Loder), Professor of Pianoforte, Harmony, and Singing ; Mrs. H. Davies, 
Harpist ; J. De La Fontaine, Esq.; Miss Eagley, Certificated Teacher of 
the 8. Kensington School of Art; G. Gilbert, Esq., Dancing and Deport- 
ment; Professor Munday, Calisthe nics, Exercises, Drilling, &&.; J. 
Emery, Esq., F.R.G.S Mrs . . Smith, late pupil of V. Rar- 
tholomew, Esq., gives Lessons from his Original Paintings (by his kind 
rmission ) ; Mrs. Bradshaw M‘ Kay attends for finishing Private Lessons 
in Singing. SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 


There are VACANCIES for TWO RESIDENT PUPILS. 
TT HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 


SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 1, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS, at Three p.x., by Dr. SIVDNEY COUPLAND. 
The Medical School attached to the Hospital provides the most complete 
means for the Education of Students ss for the University of 
London, — Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 
Apothec 

Two E: ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of 25]. and 
20., tenable for Two Years, will be co mpeted for on SEPTEMBER 29th 
and following days.—Further information may be obtained from the 
Dean or the Restpenr Mepicat Orricer, at the Hospital. 

ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
kK COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION begins October Ist. The 
Hospital has a service of 710 Leds (including 30 at Highgate for Con- 


valescents). 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls subject to —— regu- 
lations. For particulars apply personally, or by letter, te the Warprn 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. A Hand- 
book forwarded on application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE.—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Three Open Scholarships 
will be offered for COMPETITION on September 25th. Candidates 
must be under scwrensy- five years of age, and not have entered to the 

















Medical or Surgi ractice of any Metropolitan Medical School—Two 
in Science, of the value of 1301. shag te: limited to candidates under Twenty 
years of age). Subjects Botany, Z00 ogy, Physics, Chemistry. 


One of the value of 50/., in Latin, Mathematics, and French, German, 
or Greek, at the option of the candidate, not more than one to be taken 


v “= te. 

mbes iculars and papers of former examinations apply personally, or 
byl letter. to th the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Smithfie 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
ILLEGE.—CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.—A Class is held from October 8th 
he Jan ination. Fee (including all subjects), 10%. 10s. 
oORELIMIN Y ote dig al EXAMINATION.—A Class in all the 
subjects of this Examination, including Practi Work, is held from 
January to he Fee to Sextants of the Hospital, 8. &s.; to others, 
10d. 10s, (including Chemicals). 
FIRST M.B. EXAMINATION.—A Class is held from January to July. 
Fee, 7. 7s. these Classes are Upen to Students of the Hospital and to 


others. 
For ap to - Wanpux of the College, St. Bartholo- 
wmew's teste eso ebela E 








RINTING and PUBLISHING. INFORMATIOX 
and ESTIMATES on application to THOMAS 
lisher, Stationers’ Hall-court, London. . ~ LAURIE, Pub- 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Prope rty, beg to Notify that th “ 
several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in “London my have 
Provinces. Principals only treated with. and the 





4 Y r 7] ‘ 
‘| MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake by my 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accoun ts, & sad 
2 ana 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet- ratreet, E.C. 


ee, 
. DVERTISING.—C. H. MAY & CO 
a Looe OFFICEs, a 
I-STREET, LONDON, E.C. Estab) 

(The only Address. ) tab lished 1846, 
Advertisements of every description received for insertion jin 
Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, &c., at the same rates as at the offic 4 
of the papers. saad 

Estimates for General Advertising. 
Liberal terms to large advertisers. 
Advertisements are also received for all newspapers, which may be 
7 to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded. 
>. H. Mar & Co., having special communication with the leadi: news. 
m.. three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and 
— tness of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 
‘Press Manual’ for 1879, containing a ae List of News. 
eum published in the United Kingdom. Pr ost free 
GPuRIOUS DIAMONDS and other GEMS. _ he 
msequence of the many spurious Geins now being offered for Sale 
Mr. BRYCE-WRIGHT will give SCIENTIFIC GUARANTEED OPIN: 
ION as to the Genuineness, Purity, and approximate Value of STONES, 
Mounted or Unmounted, submitted to his inspection. — Brrce-Wriorr, 
Mineralogist and E — in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Kuseeli: 
street, London, W 


(THE RESTORATION of PAIN TINGS, or any 
pie 8 ae to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

regard to t lest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW kK 

THOMPSON. fo George-street, Portman-square, W 








G 
78, GRACECHU 





Reduction for a series, 











10 BE SOLD, some spirited WATER-C OLO ou R 
SKETCHES, by HUGHES, of SCENES on the RIVER BIBO- 
KIBO, including VIEWS of TALCUHUA A and CONCEPCION — 
Ap y by letter, in the first instance, AnGLo-CuILeno, Messrs, Adams 
py ah Advertising Agents, 59, Tieet- street, E.C 








facing “the Sea, 
Terms moderate.- 


SAN REMO.—PENSION ROSH, f 
full South. French and English spoken. 
Mapame L—, Villa Bontiglio, Corso Garibaldi. 








Sales by Anction 
The Valuable Copyright of ~ Periodical known as DESIGN 
and WORK. 


ESSRS. WIN STAN ‘LEY & HORWOOD are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 
on TU ESDAY, August 19, at 1 for 2 o'clock, in One Lot, the valuable 
COPYRIGHT, with the Blocks and Stock, of a Weekly Periodical known 
as DESIGN and W ORK, established about three years since, and having 
a large circulation, with every probability of a ble increase. 
Particulars may be obtained of Messrs Horwoop & Sons, Solicitors, 
47, Chancery-lane, W ag at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, 10, 
noster-row, St. Paul's, 


Important Sale of Ancient Etchings, Drawings, and Pictures 
at AMSTERDAM. 


ESSRS. C. F. ROOS & C. F. ROOS, jun., respect- 

y beg to announce the SALE of ~~ a ao COLLECTION 

ot ANCIENT ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS, 3 PICTURES of the late 
Baron d'ISENDVORN a BL! O1S san de CANNENBUKG, on the 19th of 
AUGUST, at the “ Brakke Grond,”’ Amsterdam. ‘This Collection contains 
the highest and rarest Works of Rembrandt, Potter, Kerghem, Both, 
H. Goltzius, De Heusch, T. Ruysdael, Saftleven, Waterloo, Wouwerman, 
Teniers, Van de Velde, Cuyp, Molyn, Van Goyen, De Vlieger, Th. Wyck, 


The different Catalogues may be had on application to Messrs. C. F. 
Roos & C. F. Roos, jun., Brakke Grond, Amsterdam 














Miscellaneous Books and Modern Publications, Stationery, §c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August 2, and Two Following Days, at | o'clock, MISCELLANECUs 
BOOKS, including Camden’s Kritannia, by Gough, "3 vols, folio—Carve's 
England and Letters, 7 vols.—Gill's ible, 9 vols. 4to. large paper— 
Latham’s Birds, 10 vols.—Morris's Birds, 6 vols. Syo.—Scot's Magazine, 
51 vols.—Bi cw 's Magaziue, 67 vols.—Lane's Arabian Nights, 3 
—Smyth's The Mediterrs uuean—Monthly Microscopical Journ 
Pin pad ae 25 vols. —Prescott’ 8 Works, 12 vols., 
Authors, ee nd Foreign. Also upwards of FIVE 
SAND VOLUMES of ATTRACTIV E MODERN BOOKS (mostly new, 
in cloth)—947 M‘Clellan’s Translation of the Four Gospels, ‘vo 
490 Parker's Priesthood of Christ, st Svo.—200 Hayman’s Rugby 
Sermons, post 8vo.—and about Fifty Lots of Stationery. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Engravings and Wuater-Colour Drawings, including the Ca- 
lection of the late FREDERICK SMITH, Esq., Assistant- 
Keeper in the Zoological Department, British Museum. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, <P 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W he THURSDAY, August 21, = o’clock precisely, 
ENGRAYV INGS, LINGS, and DRAW "IN n WATER COLOURS, 
——— the COLLECTION of the late FREDERIC K SMITH, Esq., 
istant-Keeper in the Zoological Department, British Museum. 
May be vie be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














The Libraries of the late Venerable Archdeacon JAMES 
GARBETT, 41.A., of the Kev. H. G. PIRIE, and of 4 
Lady of — deceased ; also the Architectural Library of « 
Gentlema 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGK 

will SELL by AUCTION, "at their House, No. 13, Wellingtoa- 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, August 22, and Four Following Days, 
atl o'clock recisely , the L IBRARIES ot the Venerable Archdescts 
TT, M.A., of the Rev. H. G. PIRIE. B, late Rector of ry 

Tri Church at Dunoon-on-Cl de, of a Lady of Rank, dec bh 

the ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, "gogether wit 

numerous valuable Books from various Collectors; including 4 

Francais, 4 vols. in crimson morocco—Saint-Non, Voyage tsa ils 

Naples et Sicile, 5 vols.—Riding: 

reemanship, &.—Révolution Frangaise, 
farwickshire, calaneea by Thomas, 2 vols. 

5 vols. (not perfect )—Ruskin's Modern Painters, o% 

Venice, 3 vols. ye ‘s Caricatures—Britton's 0 ae Antiq' 

ties, 5 vols—Stuart Revett's Athens, 4 vols., and other Works 00 

Architecture— Fowler r’s Mosaic Pavements—Piranesi Vedute di — 

and other Publications—valuable Books of Prints—and numerous vo 

dard Works on Divinity, History, Topography, Fine Arts, Belles Le 


May be viewed two days prior Catalogues may be had; if by pom 
on receipt of six stamps. 
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THE NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE’S CONFLICT, ‘WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN,’ 


4 BROKEN BLOSSOM. — “By Florence Marryat, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ ‘Woman Against Woman,’ &€. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever 
nd prolific author has yet written.” 

‘ Joho Bull says:—‘*A really charming story, full of delicate pathos and quiet humour, pleasant to read, and pleasant 
t mber.” 

- "whe Morning Post says:—‘‘‘A Broken Blossom’ is a pleasantly-told tale, and will doubtless find acceptance with 


many. 
NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘MEG,’ ‘THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE,’ 
*“WOMAN’S WRONG,’ &e. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Hiloart, Author 


of ‘Meg,’ ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘Woman's Wrong,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘‘How He Won Her’ is certainly the best novel which Mrs. Eiloart has ever 


written.” —— 
“The Illustrated London News says :—“ A story which it does one good to read, wholesome in tone, vigorous in 
éyle, interesting in subject, worthy in sentiment, human in scope, excellent in purpose.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘ST. SIMON’S NIECE,’ ‘ MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE,’ &. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank Lee 


BENEDICT, Author of ‘ St. Simon's Niece,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—“‘ It is undoubtedly a clever book, of which the literary workmanship is more than creditable, 
ind the interest is sustained and intensified to the close.” 


The MASTER of RED LEAF. By Elizabeth A. 


MERIWETHER. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ There is variety and sensation enough in the story to satisfy any reasonable lover of excite- 
ment.” 
The Saturday Review says :—“ The lovers of harrowing events and incidents will certainly find plenty to interest 


them in ‘The Master of Red * From the first words of the character who tells the story....to the last fatal scene in the 
tomb of a nameless race, there is no pause in the excitement....... May be not uninstructive.” 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. By Edith Owen 


BOURNE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—‘“‘ There is a good deal of merit in ‘ Philip Lyndon’s Troubles.’...... Creditable and promising.” 


The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. By 


LAURENCE BROOKE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—“‘ Mr. Brooke has put into his work much thought and careful workmanship, and he already 
possesses the not too common gift of an easy and cultivated literary style. together the book is intrinsically good, and 


A TIGER LILY. By L.C. Mervyn. 2 vols. 21s. 
By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of 


HIS WIFE. 


‘Common Sense,’ ‘ Kate Kennedy,’ &c. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Mrs. Newby tells her story with so much artistic feeling, and works so judiciously up to the 
atastrophe, that this fundamental defect of improbability is apt to be lost sight of, and certainly very little impairs the 
uterest or attraction of the tale.” 

The Graphic says :—‘‘ Mrs. Newby’s tale is a pleasant one, and is told with no little spirit and ability.” 


(ATCHING a TARTAR. By G. Webb Appleton, 


Author of ‘ Frozen Hearts.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
_ John Bull says :—‘‘ The reader’s interest is seized in the first. chapter, and it may safely be said that there is not 
+ dull page in the book from the first to the last....Taken as a whole, ‘ Catching a Tartar’ is a bright and thoroughly inter- 
‘ting novel, which any one who begins will be pretty certain to finish.” 


The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four Wishes. 


By DAVUS. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—‘ ‘ The Black Squire’ is well worth reading.” 
The Athenreum says :—‘‘‘ The Black Squire’ is a good story.” 
. The Scotsman says :—‘‘‘The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with plenty of interest apart from 
political and ecclesiastical peculiarities.” 
q The Morning Post says:—‘‘‘The Black Squire’ is a remarkable book, well worth reading, and one which will induce 
‘ny to await the publication of another work from the same pen with much interest.” 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a Novel. 
3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
Seems cot tm ct mar neh ep An tc 





MY COUSIN PERCY. By Crocus Forster Legh. 


3vols, 31s. 6d. ( This day. 











31, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, August 16th, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IN THE PRESS. 


—— 


DON GARCIA IN 


ENGLAND. Scenes and Characters from English Life. 
By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 8vo. handsomely 
bound, 12s, 


Contents: Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills 
—Oxford—Eversleigh Hall—London. 


MONKSFORD: a Tale of 


Much Talking. By the Author of ‘ Wise as a Serpent, 
‘Wife or Slave,’ &. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A YEAR in INDIA. By 


ANTHONY GEORGE SHIELL. 








1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 





DRIFTED TOGETHER. By 


ELIZABETH SAVILE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The LITTLE PRIN- 


CESS COLOMBE. By GINA ROSE, Author of ‘Sor- 
rentina.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The HEIRESS, NOT the 


WOMAN. By ALAN GRANT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOME DAY or OTHER. 


By JANE.M. KIPPEN. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


WHOM did she LOVE? 


H. R. W. ADAIR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S 


DARLINGS: Ten Stories for Children. By AMANDA 
MATORKA BLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FRANK BLAKE, the 


TRAPPER. By Mrs. HARDY, Author of ‘The Cast- 
away’s Home,’ ‘ Up North,’ &c. Handsomely bound and 
illustrated, 5s. 














By 











WHO WAS SHE? By Errte 


A. CLARKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FISHING m DEEP 


WATERS. By RICHARD ROWLATT. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


SQUATTERMANIA, or, 


Phases of Life at the Antipodes. By “ ERRO.” Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The EARTH : an Epic Poem. 


By Mrs. C. B. LANGSTON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CATO REDIVIVUS, or, 


New Wine in Old Bottles: a Tragedy Born Again. Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CROWN of VIRTUE; 


By FRANCIS CLIFFE. Feap. 8vo. 














and other Poems. 
3s. 6d. 


LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO. 31, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_———_ 
At all Booksellers’, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. Vol. III. 
MR. GLADSTONE INE and the GREEK 


QUESTION. By an OUTSIDER. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


At all Booksellers’, in Svo. 10s. 6d. 


IN TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. 


By Mrs. HUTCHINSON. 


“Entertaining throughout, with admirable descriptions of the Boers.”’ 
Saturday Rev iew. 


““We have never read a more lively or graphic volume of travels.’ 
Spectator. 


At all Booksellers’, in demy Syo. 16s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 


SELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of ‘ Dartmoor 
Days, Wolf- Hunting in Brittany.’ With ‘Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


Now ready. in 3 vols. crown Syo. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY GRIZEL.’ 


MY LORDS of STROGUE. 


By the HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


“NO SURRENDER.” 


WERNER, Author of ‘ Under a Charm,’ ‘ Success : 
It,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“‘*No Surrender’ deserves the very warmest commendation, and it is 
so thoroughly well written that the reader who puts it down may be 
erfectly satistied with it, and yet not know how clever it is; but if 
it be compared with the numberless other attempts at novel writing the 
difference becomes clear enough.” —Fanity Fair. 


The AMBASSADOR EXTRA- 


ORDINARY. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








By Ernst 


and How He Won 





Also, immediately, 


MONSIEUR LOVE. By Ethel Coxon. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street. 


BENTLEY’S EDITION. 


—_—p~— 


The WORKS of JANE AUSTEN. 


The only Complete Edition. Library Edition, in Six Volumes, crown 
Svo. well printed and bound in cloth, with a Memoir and Portrait of 
the Authoress, and Five Illustrations on Steel by Pickering, 36s. 
Each Volume can be had also separately, price 6s 


I. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


“T have now read over again all Miss Austen's novels. Charming 
they are. There are in the world no compositions which approach 
nearer to perfection.’’"—Macaulay's Journal 


Il. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


« The perfect type of a novel of common life ; the story is so concisely 
and dramatically told, the language so simple, the shades of human 
character so clearly presented, and the operation of various motives so 
delicately traced, attest this gifted woman to have been the perfect 
mistress of her art.’’"—Arnold's English Literature 

“One of the best of Miss Austen's unequalled works. 
it is written ! ''—Spectator. 








How perfectly 


Ill. 


EMMA. 


** Shakespeare has neither equal nor second; but among the writers 
who have approached nearest to the manner of the great master we have 
no hesitation in placing Jane Austen. 2 woman of whom England is 
justly proud.’’—Macaulay's Essays. 


IV. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 


“ Miss Austen has a talent for describing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I ever 
met with. Her exquisite touch, which renders commonplace things and 
character inter ng from the truth of the description and sentiment, is 
denied to me.”’—Sir Walter Scott. 


Vv. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
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The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Sheffield. 1879. 


Burtt wholly of stone, standing in a thickly 
wooded valley at the junction of five clear 
rivers, and boasting a great castle and a fine 
manor house closed round by deer parks, 
Sheffield must once have been as picturesque 
a town as any in England; but now, with its 
woods cut and burned to smelt the iron they 
covered, its castle and manor house razed, its 
water fouled, and its stone replaced by pecu- 
liarly dingy brick, it would perhaps be hard 
to find a more prosaic or a more unpleasant 
place. Yet, curiously enough, all round this 
black blot on the landscape, over which per- 
petually hangs a dense black cloud, from the 
like of which even Londoners are free, the 
fields and foliage seem unhurt by the smoke, 
and are as sweet and green as in the most 
rural parts of England. Obviously deriving 
its name from the “ field by the Sheaf,” one of 
the five rivers just mentioned (though some 
ingenious etymologists will make it the Danish 
skjev field, “sloping hill”), it is difficult to 
believe, as some local antiquaries strive to do, 
that it was ever a stronghold of the Romans, 
whose place-names have a singular way of 
abiding to this day. Local tradition, indeed, 
says that the parish churchyard stands on the 
site of a Roman camp, but how old such tra- 
dition may be is doubtful, and, after all, it 
may be but a guess based on the fact that one of 
the adjoining streets was called “Campo ” lane. 
That Roman remains have been found here, 
however, there is no doubt, and the bank 
known as the “ Roman rig” was comparatively 
close to the town. 

Shortly after the Norman conquest the place 
was held by Earl Waltheof, who, however bold 
an opponent of the Conqueror he was originally, 
was but a half-hearted participator in Ralph 
de Guader’s conspiracy, for his share in which 
he was beheaded in 1075. There were dark 
hints put about that he owed his death to the 
influence of his wife, the Countess Judith, who 
was first cousin once removed to William I., 
who was styled Jezebel by a monkish his- 
torian presumably cognizant of the merits of 
the case, and who afterwards was disgraced 
by her royal kinsman for declining to marry 
a lame, if worthy, knight called Simon 
St. Liz. 





When Domesday Book was compiled, Shef- 
field was held by one Roger de Busli, from Busli- 
en-Brai in Normandy, but whether the parish 
then, as now, contained more than thirty square 
miles, or 22,000 acres of land, does not seem 
clear. Nor is it apparent when and how the 
distinct name of Hallamshire began to be 
used, though from the fact of a place called 
“ Hallam within the manor of Sheffield ” being 
mentioned in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it 
looks as though there were once a spot in the 
parish so named which cannot be now identi- 
fied. It was during the rule of the De Busli 
family that the mineral value of the place 
began to be ascertained, the lord, in 1160, 
granting licence to dig and smelt iron ore. 
One may spare one’s readers the stale old 
quotation from Chaucer as to the Sheffield 
whittle borne in the miller’s hose, though it 
shows that the cutlery trade must have then 
been well established here ; but it may not 
be generally known that most of the arrow- 
heads which the victors used at Bosworth 
field were forged here. No great progress 
in fine work seems to have been made until 
the end of the sixteenth century, when some 
of those refugees from Holland, who further 
east worked such wonders with the Norwich 
wool trade, were wisely patronized by Lord 
Shaftesbury, then the lord of the manor here. 
Various improvements, chiefly due to these 
strangers, raised the trade to such importance 
that in 1624 was founded the well-known 
** Company of Cutlers,” now better known for 
after-dinner words than practical works. To 
the amateur mechanic such improvements 
and inventions have great interest, but the 
outside reader need only be reminded that in 
Sheffield was forged the knife with which 
Felton stabbed Buckingham ; that about the 
same time clasp or spring- backed knives 
were invented here, as, later on, was 
silver plating, so characteristically admired 
and praised by no less superfine a person than 
Horace Walpole. Speaking shortly, in fact, 
most improvements and novelties in hardware 
have had their rise in Sheffield, not excepting 
the novelty of rattening, the virtual inventor 
of which has just died in his bed instead of on 
the scaffold he so well deserved to mount. 

The castle exists but as a memory. It 
stood in the crook of land where the Sheaf 
joins the Don, and was built by Thomas de 
Furnival, who had licence to erect it in the 
fifty-sixth of Henry III. He came of a fight- 
ing family, for his father was slain by the 
Saracens, and his grandfather lost his life at 
Jerusalem. Of his grandson and namesake 
the bard of Caerlaverock wrote :— 

Ki kant seoit sur le cheval 

Ne sembloit home ke someille. 
The grandson of this latter Thomas was at 
Cressy, and afterwards served with Percy in 
Scotland. His nephew, best known as the 
builder of Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, died 
without male issue, and his heiress married 
one of the Nevills; but the Furnival estates 
stayed but one generation with that family, 
their heiress marrying the well-known general 
Sir John Talbot, better known as the first 
Earl of Shrewsbury. He and his son of the 
same name fell fighting bravely at Chas- 
tillon in 1453; his grandson Thomas was 
slain in a wretched private skirmish with 
Lord Berkeley in 1469, and his other son 
John was killed at the battle of Northampton 





in 1460, fighting under the Red Rose, so a 
bloodier record can hardly be found in any 
family history. It is said that the great earl 
took so many of his tenants with him to his 
last fight that there was no family in Hallam- 
shire but lost a man. 

The sixth earl was notable for two things, 
one for having had Queen Mary of Scots con- 
signed to his custody, and the other for having 
been fool enough to take as his second wife 
the notorious “Bess of Hardwick.” It is 
possible that whatever severity he may have 
shown to his prisoner arose from his temper 
being soured by the extreme unpleasantness 
of his spouse, and it is equally possible 
that the prisoner derived some slight satis- 
faction from knowing that her strict gaoler 
was himself in bonds almost as irksome as 
her own. 

It will, however, always be a moot point 
whether or not he exercised his authority with 
undue harshness. His letter to Elizabeth, in 
which he says he has Mary sure enough and 
shall keep her either quick or dead, and that 
if any forcible attempts were made to rescue 
her, the greatest peril would sure to be hers, 
is well known, and is generally quoted as 
showing his hard-heartedness. Viewed im- 
partially the letter seems not to bear that 
interpretation, but rather to be the acknow- 
ledgment made to a jealous mistress by a 
gaoler perpetually reminded of his responsi- 
bility and well cognizant of his duties towards 
a restless and dangerous prisoner. That his 
friends did not think his conduct brutal may 
be seen from the inscription written for his 
tomb by Foxe—him of the ‘ Book of Martyrs’— 
which claims that “his behaviour to her 
was generous and honourable, sparing no 
cost for her entertainment, neither can words 
express his care and concern for her.” 
Per contra we have the prisoner's written 
complaints of her food, so possibly the truth 
lies between the two extremes. Anyhow no 
gaoler was ever tormented more by his em- 
ployer than Shrewsbury by Elizabeth, who 
exercised a most suspicious and unnecessary 
supervision over him, and who, to say the 
least, treated him most meanly in the money 
matters connected with the prisoner. Whether 
or not the daily carte was as liberal as it 
might have been for a captive queen, the earl 
must have been put to great expense, for she 
brought with her a retinue of thirty-nine 
Scotch and Irish, which of itself necessitated 
his increasing his own household by forty more 
servants for prudential reasons. The ruleswhich 
hemade, and which his mistress highly approved, 
were strict, but hardly:unnecessarily so. From 
9 p.m. to 6 A.M. the captive was to be left by 
all her servants. No sword was to be carried 
by any of her retinue other than the master 
of her household. None of her servants was 
to leave the house or town without licence, 
and if an alarum were once given all were tu 
keep their lodgings on pain of death. Under 
these rules Mary passed very nearly all her 
life in England, the monotony of her existence 
being varied only by rare visits to Buxton 
and temporary changes to the Sheffield manor 
house, when her castle lodgings had become 
too foul to live in longer, and she had to shift 
elsewhere while they were scoured. 

The gaoler’s part was made a more difficult 
one by his wife’s daughter surreptitiously 
marrying the Ear! of Lennox, a near kinsman 
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of his prisoner. Bess of Hardwick’s well- 
known manceuvring powers were pitifully 
apologized for by her husband, who wrote to 
the queen deprecating her anger by the state- 
ment that “there are few noblemen’s sons in 
England that she hath not prayed me to deal 
for at one time or another.”’ 

A more terrible life-companion than the 
countess could indeed have hardly been found. 
The daughter of a small squire, she had already 
been thrice well married, accumulating wealth 
from each husband, and was a woman of violent 
temper, and a great builder, money-lender, 
and schemer. Little wonder is it that the earl’s 
“madde mellancolly humor ’’ was scornfully 
spoken of by one of his wife’s retainers, and 
less that the pair ultimately quarrelled toa 
degree which resisted the well-meant efforts 
of Queen Elizabeth to patch up peace between 
them. Letters exist from the earl to Wal- 
singham and others bitterly complaining of 
his wife’s “ develishe disposition,’ and refer- 
ring to her as “that wicked woman.”’ She 
“called him knave, foole, and beaste to his 
face, and hath mocked and mowed at him, 
which wordes and gestures could not procade 
but from a heart replenished with deadlie 
mallice and hatred.’”’ She hung round his 
bedside when he was ill with “ penne, yncke, 
and paper or parchment, to have him make 
over his lands to her,’’ and, in short, had 
behaved so extremely ill to him that he politely 
but firmly declined to take her back at any 
price. 

The queen, however, was as obstinate as 
the peer, and much more accustomed to have 
her own way, so a forced reconciliation was 
made at Richmond in August, 1587, whence 
the earl and countess “departed together 
very comfortably.” The truce must have 
been short, for the lady in less than two 
months wrote complaining that her spouse 
had only been thrice to see her, had with- 
drawn his provisions, and stinted her in firing 
during the chill October nights. The papers 
relating to the disputes between the earl and his 
wife and the latter’s sons, the Cavendishes, fill 
a whole volume of the Domestic State Papers 
(vol. cevii., Eliz.), and are most amusing read- 
ing, throwing much light on the neighbour- 
hood of Sheffield and on its history. 

A little civil war, in fact, seems to have 
been carried on, and the tenants and servants 
on both sides were unmercifully beaten and 
wounded, the Cavendishes especially complain- 
ing that one “ Bouthe, being but a cooke, 
ridith upp and down the countrey with half a 
score men in a lyverie, accompanied with a 
number of the Earle of Shrewsbury’s servaunts, 
having dagges and gonnes, and appointed in 
a warlike sorte.” 

William Cavendish and the earl came to 
high words and mutual vulgar abuse, the earl 
accusing Cavendish of having money out at 
usury, and the latter retorting that he wished 
to God he had the hundredth part out his 
accuser had, and alleging that to live near his 
stepfather was as bad ‘“‘as if he lived upon 
the Scottish borders.” 

It is long after the grave had closed over 
all the actors in this prolonged quarrel before 
we get the next glimpse in history of Sheffield 
Castle. Then, in 1643, it was taken, without 


a shot fired, by the Royalists, and Sir William 
Savile, who was made governor, promptly took 
advantage of the local manufacture by making 








the townsfolk cast him cannon. Major Beau- 
mont, who succeeded him as governor, fol- 
lowed this example of utilizing the local talent 
by establishing a foundry for pistols, ban- 
delleroes, and mortars. Next year the Castle 
stood a siege, the Roundheads being com- 
manded by the Earl of Manchester, who soon 
made so great a breach in its walls that the 
garrison surrendered, on terms, it is said, 
greatly influenced by a desire to save Lady 
Savile, the wife of the late governor, who was 
refused a midwife by the ungallant besiegers, 
and gave birth to a son the day after the 
surrender. 

The manor house was dismantled in 1706, 
and its park divided into farms, but there are 
some fragments of it left which have lately 
been well restored by the Duke of Norfolk, in 
whom the Shrewsbury estates are vested by 
descent. 

The square detached building, thought by 
Hunter to have been built by Earl Gilbert as 
a porter’s lodge, has more recently been 
plausibly conjectured by Dr. Gatty and others 
to have been specially erected for the safe 
custody of the Scotch queen when she was 
occasionally removed hither from the castle. 
The architecture seems Tudor, and there are 
coats of arms over the mantels and hand- 
somely embossed fireplaces, which certainly one 
would not expect to find in a porter’s lodge. 

To the manor house itself, with its historical 
long gallery, Wolsey came en route to his 
death-bed in 1530, stopping over a fortnight 
in the charge of the same earl, who, as we 
have seen, had later on a yet more important 
prisoner. Here he got his death, not im- 
probably from poison, though this does not 
seem to have been yet suggested. He com- 
plained of feeling as though he had a whet- 
stone in his stomach—possibly adapting his 
simile to the locality. A “ poticarie” was sent 
for, and asked “if he had such gere as would 
make a man break wind upwards,” and such 
gear being duly sent, the cardinal was so very 
violently purged that he died in a few days, 
hardly surviving his removal hence. Another 
unlucky visitor to Sheffield was, if we believe 
local tradition, the Pretender, who is said to 
have stayed here ashort while zncognzto, in the 
house of one Heaton, on his return from Derby 
in the 45. The tradition is a circumstantial 
one, and preserved at length in the columns of 
Notes and Queries, but bears on its face many 
improbabilities. 

The church dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 
but of late called “ Holy Trinity,” by what 
authority or power it would be difficult to say, 
was once a fine cruciform building, but is now 
very plain and very rectangular. Little of the 
old work can be traced, for like many old 
churches near London, such as Chelsea and 
Wandsworth, it has received an outside casing 
of recent masonry. On cutting away a part 
of the tower, however, about a dozen years 
ago, a stone bearing Norman chevron moulding 
was found, and no doubt, if the building 
could be “ peeled,” much of the old church 
would be disclosed. 

Possibly no church has suffered more from 
“restorers,” as Hunter, the very worthy historian 
of Hallamshire, sadly points out, brasses and 
incised stones alike having been ruthlessly 
destroyed. The Shrewsbury chapel, itself an 





improper and clumsy addition to the church | 
made in the reign of Henry VIIL., was almost | 


entirely pulled down about the beginning of 
the century, and its monuments temporarily 
removed. Such monuments are most interest. 
ing specimens of the monumental architecture. 
of the time, one being a beautiful altar-tomb. 
to the fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, with fulj_ 
sized alabaster figures of the earl and his two. 
wives. The other two are both to the sixth 
earl, the custodian of Queen Mary, and both 
were erected in his lifetime, one being an un- 
finished altar-tomb of apparently Italian work. 
In the church itself once obtained the curious 
custom of hanging paper garlands on the 
pillars, enclosing gloves which bore the names 
and ages of all unmarried girls dying in the 
parish, 

Of new churches there are many. That of 
St. Paul was built in 1720 by a zealous. 
member of the Established Church, who forgot 
that he was thereby giving patronage to the 
vicar. Such patronage being duly claimed, 
the builder, rather than yield it, left the 
church unconsecrated and unused for nine 
years, and then, seeing no chance of moving 
the vicar from his strict rights, adopted the 
ingenious expedient of applying for a certificate 
to use it as a dissenting place of worship, the 
intended dissent being, it may be apprehended, 
of the mildest character. This brought about 
a@ compromise, and St. Paul's was at last 
turned to the use for which it was built. 
There is, however, little trace of early religious. 
work in the town, though one might conjecture- 
that the names of such localities as “ Jeru- 
salem” and “ Paradise” had something to do 
with some guild chapel or foundation long 
since forgotten, or with the Hermitage of St. 
John here, which was granted to Kirkstead 
Abbey. 

Very different from the ample and excellent 
postal arrangements which will be at the dis- 
posal of the members of the Association next 
week were those cautiously put forward in 
1663 in a printed hand-bill by Daniel O’Neile, 
the Postmaster-General, “for the Conveyance 
of letters to and from London and Sheafield 
by the way of Towcester,” which the curious- 
may see at the Public Record Office. “ The 
Packets from London will be in Sheafield 
Thursday and Monday at 2 in the after- 
noon, and the Post returnes Wednesday and 
Saturday at 9 in the morning.” One needs 
not the evidence of the worthy postmaster’s 
surname to ascribe him to the sister isle when 
further on he gravely tells us what to do if we 
want to write to any place within eight, nine, 
ten, or twelve miles, or nearer, of the stages. 

Of notabilities unconnected with trade 
Sheffield and its neighbourhood have pro- 
duced but few, Mr. Roebuck, whose family 
were long manufacturers here, and who here 
earned his by-name, “ Tear’em,” the so-called 
poets, Montgomery and Ebenezer Elliott, the 
Pye-Smiths, and Chantrey being all who have 
earned any title to fame, though Hunter, the 
local historian, will long be remembered for 
his untiring industry and discriminating care- 
fulness. 

Three great misfortunes have at different 
times fallen on Sheffield. One, it need hardly 
be said, was the plague of rattening, which 
has done more to cripple its trade than any- 
thing else; another the cholera of 1832, 
which carried off the Master Cutler of the 
year and over 400 of his townsmen, no less 


than 1,347 people having been attacked owing. 
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to the filth of the town ; and the third the un- 
happy flood of 1864. The last, which was, 
perhaps, an unparalleled misfortune for any 
city, was caused by the bursting of the Brad- 
field reservoir, which stood 537 feet above the 
level of Sheffield, and held 691,000,000 gallons. 
Owing to its bank, which was 420 yards long 
and 95 feet deep, giving way through a land- 
dip, the flood swept down on the valley below 
at the rate of nearly twenty miles an hour, 
drowning 250 persons, and doing damage to 
the extent of nearly a million sterling. 

Of the great beauty of all the environs of 
Sheffield we have already spoken, but of them 
none equals Wharncliffe, which lies five miles 
north. Here Sir Thos. Wortley, or Wryttelay, 
as he himself spelt his name, built a lodge out 
on the crag “to hear the harts bell,” as we 
are told by an inscription hewn on the rock. 
Local tradition says that he was the encloser 
hinted at by the satirical ballad of the Dragon 
of Wantley, and that he loved the tall deer so 
much that, like a second Red King, he laid 
waste whole parishes to make a park, till 
More of More Hall, an adjacent squire, 
stopped him by well-advised litigation. The 
same tradition furthermore tells that with true 

tical justice he became distracted, and died 
“belling like a deer.” 

This knight was not the first nor the last 
Sheffielder who dearly loved sport. The Earls 
of Shrewsbury, one and all, seem to have 
been devotedly fond of hunting, and so un- 
usually liberal in their ideas as to occasionally 
share their sport with their poorer neighbours, 
for they yearly drove the deer into a great 
meadow by the town, and allowed the smiths 
to kill and carry away what they could, which, 
no doubt, was the origin of the Cutlers’ annual 
venison feast, held to this day. From early 
times, too, archery and all sorts of athletic 
sports were held on the Wicker, and nowhere 
in England are there keener sportsmen than 
the “ Hallamshire lads,” whether in enjoying 
their mysterious game of “nurr and spell” 
(thought by some to mean northern spiel or 
game), or witnessing the great running matches 
at the Queen’s Grounds which have made 
the name of a “Sheffield handicap” so well 
known all over the athletic world. To win 
one of these is to attain the utmost distinction 
among professional athletes, the feat needing 
the greatest speed and nerve, and the man who 
isable to win one, and bold enough to back 
himself to do so, is able to take away 4,000/. 
or 5,000. of the “‘ tykes’ ’ money. Footracing 
isindeed the absorbing sport of the community, 
and one of these meetings will bring together 
4% many spectators as the most closely con- 
tested Parliamentary election. 








Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Vols. V., VL, VIL. 
(Murray. ) 

Tae first two of these three volumes are 

avowedly devoted to ecclesiastical topics ; but, 

om looking over the contents of the whole 
series, we find that of thirty-six essays no 
fewer than twenty deal more or less directly 
with similar subjects. Though it would be 
out of place in this journal to venture far into 
the province of theology, or even of church 


organization, we do not for a moment deny 


that great historical interest attaches to the 
various religious movements of the last eighty 





years, or that theseessays will serve, to quote the 
author’s apology for the republication of one 
of them, “as part of the materials from which 
the religious history of a critical period will 
have to be written.” Many of them were 
composed when the controversies of which 
they treat were at their height, and the writer 
may fairly say of many of the religious move- 
ments he criticizes, “quorum pars magna fui”; 
for few modern statesmen of equal promi- 
nence have been so continuously mixed up 
with ecclesiastical and theological questions as 
Mr. Gladstone has been since the first outset 
of his political life. Not only have they 
always possessed a deep interest for him, and 
coloured his general views, but they have at 
various times exercised an active influence on 
his career. These essays, then, even when 
they deal exclusively with matters affecting 
religion or the Church, have a biographical 
value, and help us to understand much that 
would be otherwise perplexing both in Mr. 
Gladstone’s public acts and in his theories of 
men and things. They explain, to take a 
single case, the wide gulf that, in spite of his 
warm sympathies with progress and his genuine 
interest in learning, so palpably separates Mr. 
Gladstone in the methods and results of his 
literary and historical criticism from his most 
distinguished contemporaries. Turning to the 
essays themselves, we find that theauthor's gene- 
ral point of view remains wonderfully unaltered 
throughout. It is true that again and again 
he conscientiously endeavours to assume a 
tone of dispassionate criticism, and half per- 
suades himself and his reader that he is taking 
up this or that religious movement as a phe- 
nomenon to be observed, explained, and re- 
corded with scientific calmness ; but as often 
the zeal of the loyal son of the Church breaks 
through all restraint, and the unruffled critic 
becomes the impassioned advocate. His alle- 
giance to what he has himself called the “ his- 
torical High Church party” never seems to have 
wavered. If he has modified his early opinions 
as to the relation between Church and State, 
it is, as he explains, because the course of 
actual legislation has cut away the original 
ground on which he stood. But in the divine 


origin and mission and in the catholicity of | 


the Anglican Church he has as firm a faith 
now as he had in 1843, and it is in their 
bearing on the welfare of the Church that, so 
far as he is concerned, lies the interest of the 
religious phenomena he discusses. Within 
these limits he is creditably ready to recognize 
good and useful elements even in Evangelical- 
ism. It was, according to him, the great 
achievement of the early Evangelicals that 
they brought into prominence “the doctrines 
of grace a8 opposed to a narrow, frigid, and 
abstract morality.” Tractarianism, in spite of 
occasional eccentricities, did even greater ser- 
vice, by arousing a catholic spirit and enforc- 
ing the claims of the Church to be “ the living 
and perpetual stewardess of the ordinances of 
grace.” When we pass to the essay on 
Ritualism (vol. vi. art. 3) we are introduced 
to a wider region of criticism. The object, or 
the main object at any rate, of the author is 
to emphasize the distinction between ritual as 
a legitimate and natural accessory to well- 
ordered religious observances, and the abuse 
of it known as Ritualism. With this 
end in view, Mr. Gladstone enters on the 
wide question of the place of ritual in 





religion generally; and as he thus for the 
time passes out of the field of English eccle- 
siastical controversy into that of the natural 
history of religion, we may be pardoned if we 
briefly examine his theory. His definition of 
ritual is as follows: “Ritual, then, is the 
clothing, which in some form, and in some 
degree, men naturally and inevitably give to 
the performance of the public duties of reli- 
gion.” And the explanation of this “natural 
and inevitable” tendency is “that universal 
and perpetual instinct of human nature which 
exacts of us, that the form given externally to 
our thoughts in word and act shall be one ap- 
propriate to their substance.” This is true, but 
it is not the whole truth. It is perfectly true 
that religious ceremonial does not, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, originate in any con- 
scious and deliberate desire to symbolize out- 
wardly some theological dogma or even some 
religious emotion. It was the fallacy of 
assuming all ritual to be deliberately charged 
from the first with a symbolical meaning that 
at one time misled many critics in their inter- 
pretation of ancient worships, and notably of 
the Greek mysteries. It was indeed a fallacy 
countenanced, at least in the case of the 
mysteries, by the efforts of the later Platonists 
to find room in these cherished rites of the 
old religion for the more abstract ideas of 
their own age. But none the less, as M. 
Renan, for instance, has pointed out in his 
masterly ‘Etudes Religieuses,’ the supposed 
symbolism was not there. We agree, then, 
with Mr. Gladstone that it is a mistake to 
assume that some deliberate arriére pensée is 
always lurking behind every religious rite. 
But what he has apparently failed to realize 
is the position of “rites” in the earlier stages 
of religious development, a position to which 
much in modern Ritualism is simply a rever- 
sion. In such periods not only is no clear 
distinction drawn between the act and that 
which the act expresses, or, as Mr. Gladstone 
puts it, “between the inward meaning and 
the outward show,” but it is the act itself, 
the “rite,” which is everything. The curtain 
is the picture in the fullest sense of the words. 
When once we get beyond a belief in the ex- 
istence of gods and of man’s dependence upon 
them there is nothing in early Greek and 
Roman religion but rites. The performance 
of certain acts, at the right time and place, 
by the right persons, and in the right way, 
made up the orthodox religion of Athens and 
Rome, and the slightest error in any one of 
these points invalidated the whole proceeding. 


The sam mdency to make the “rite” 
and the m@nner of performing it all im- 
portant equally clearly if we compare 


the relifloug systems of existing backward 
peoples with those of more advanced nations, 
or therrelfgion of uneducated with that of 
educated men. And in the importance which 
the modern Ritualist attaches even to the 
smallest minutiz of a religious act it is diffi- 
cult not to recognize the reappearance of this 
primitive tendency. At any rate, the further 
we go back in the history of religion, or the 
lower we descend in the scale of existing 
religions, the greater is the importance attached 
to ritual as compared with dogma; while the 
notion of a religion independent of rites, or 
of rites which are merely symbols or “aids to 
devotion,” is one that arises only when the 
rites have lost their hold or when it is found 
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necessary to justify them by importing into 
them meanings which they did not originally 
possess. 

Mr. Gladstone is so sincere a lover and so 
earnest a student of Homer that many readers 
of his seventh volume will no doubt turn with 
interest to his article on ‘‘ The Place of Ancient 
Greece in the Providential Order.’’ The title 
is significant of the author’s method of his- 
torical criticism, and will have prepared most 
of us to meet once more with his peculiar 
theories as to the Hebraic affinities of Greek 
religion. The general question of a connexion 
between that religion and those of the 
Semitic peoples bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean is one that has a long history, and has 
passed through many phases. To glance only 
at the more recent of these, we find, first of 
all, a strong tendency to trace the principal 
worships and deities of the Greek peoples back 
to an Asiatic, and generally to a Hebrew, 
origin. A reaction followed, represented in 
England by Thirlwall and Grote, which, in 
direct opposition to the old view, insisted on 
the self-developed character alike of Greek 
civilization and of Greek religion, and reduced 
the influence of Eastern peoples to the smallest 
possible dimensions. Still more recently, an 
increasing mass of evidence of very various 
kinds has led many, we might almost say the 
majority of living Greek scholars, to the con- 
clusion that in her early days Greece was very 
largely indebted to Pheenicia, and through 
Pheenicia to Assyria, Babylon, and, in a less 
degree, to Egypt, for the beginnings of her 
civilization, though whatever she thus received 
from without was transformed, and, so to 
speak, Hellenized by her own children. Mr. 
Gladstone’s view does not coincide exactly 
with any of those we have mentioned. Start- 
ing with the assumption of a Providential 
scheme for the spiritual education of mankind, 
and of a primeval revelation vouchsafed in the 
beginning of time to our first fathers, he comes 
to the conclusion that the Greeks equally with 
the Hebrews had a part assigned them to play. 
The two are appointed fellow-workers, and 
though they are related, and not wholly inde- 
pendent, he holds not that Greeks borrowed 
from Hebrews, but that both were heirs to the 
same primitive traditions, and that each was 
destined to give emphasis and prominence to 
a different element or aspect of the truth 
originally revealed to them incommon. “ We 
must then,” he says, “ believe that the Hamitic 
and Japhetic races.... brought with them 
from the early home which they had shared with 
the sons of Shem the common religious tradi- 
tions.” The truth which the Greeks were 
especially commissioned to treasure and to 
teach was that of the dignity and divine capa- 
cities of human life. The cdée mére of Greek 
religion was “the annexation of manhood to 
deity, and the reciprocal incorporation of 
deity into manhood.” ‘ We see then,” Mr, 
Gladstone remarks further on, “ in the Greeks 
these two things: first, a peculiar and powerful 
element of anthropomorphism pervading their 
religion; . . . secondly, a remarkable fulness, 

largeness, subtlety, elevation, and precision in 
their conception of human nature.” That 


among the Greeks men first came to under- 
stand what humanity means is the view of 
Hegel; that Hellenism means culture, as 
opposed to Hebraic righteousness, we have 
been taught by Mr. Arnold; but what dis- 


tinguishes Mr. Gladstone’s theory is the rather 
fanciful theological twist which he has given 
it by his notion of a primitive revelation. 
It is this which here, as in his Homeric 
studies, constantly lands him in difficulties 
from which he has no escape but through 
some arbitrary hypothesis. In particular, he 
is bound to treat Greek religion as decisively 
anthropomorphic from the first, and he cannot 
allow, as the preponderating weight of evi- 
dence would require him to allow, that Greek 
anthropomorphism was a gradual growth. He 
will not have it that the Greeks ever indulged 
in the worship of nature or of animals. “ Both 
of these,” he says, ‘‘ the early Hellenic system 
steadily rejected and eschewed”—a most 
astounding statement. That the Greek Apollo 
was ever simply the Sun he refuses to believe, 
but regards “the identification of Apollo with 
the Sun” as, at any rate, post-Homeric. 
Another difficulty into which his hobby leads 
him is this. He is required to assume that 
the further we go back—the nearer, that is, we 
get to the primitive revelation—the more pure 
and vivid will be the tradition of it in religion 
and morality. He therefore strives, for instance, 
to show that the morality of Homer is a purer 
and more elevated morality than that of later 
Greece. We can only wonder that he has not 
also made use of the argument—a favourite 
one in ancient times—that the comparative 
absence of temples and statues among primi- 
tive tribes—Pelasgi, Thracians, Germans, and 
the like—points to a relatively high religious 
ideal. No doubt, however, this argument 
would have scarcely been consistent with his 
fundamental assumption of the original anthro- 
pomorphism of the Greek peoples. 

In these days of university reform we 
turned with some anxiety to the address on 
the work of universities with which the 
seventh volume opens. Mr. Gladstone de- 
livered it in 1860 before the University of 
Edinburgh, in his capacity as Rector. Re- 
membering that he had in the first volume of 
these ‘Gleanings’ frankly accepted competi- 
tive examinations as one of the great achieve- 
ments of this century, we half expected to find 
the universities treated, as they are by too 
many, as little more than first grade schools, 
whose sole function is to cram, to examine, 
and to award prizes to young men. It there- 
fore was a most agreeable surprise to discover 
that the conception of a university which Mr. 
Gladstone here sets forth is elevated and 
worthy, and one which, as he well points’ 
out, is that which is exhibited in history. 
No doubt the genius loci was favourable to 
this truer view, for the Scotch universities 
have in many respects kept closer to the ideal 
and to the traditions of a university than 
either Oxford or Cambridge. None the less 
we are heartily grateful for such an exposition 
of the proper work of a university as is given 
in the following extracts :—‘‘ The work of the 
university as such covers the whole field of 
knowledge human and divine”; it must store 
up “into its own treasure-house the spoils of 
every new venture in the domain of mental 
enterprise”; it has “‘to methodize, perpetuate, 
and apply ” all existing knowledge, ‘‘ to adopt 
and take up into itself every new branch.” 
It is no less satisfactory to find that, in a note 
dated 1879, Mr. Gladstone includes among the 
proper objects of endowment “ branches of 





learning, rare yet valuable, for which the 





~ ee 
public sense of value may not supply in the 
open market an adequate demand.” 








The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitz. 
patrick, LL.D. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall) 


SHAKSPEARE’S curse on the disturber of his 
bones is frequently capable of extension to 
him who ventures in, for biographical pur- 
poses, among the papers of the dead. Usually 
this action is productive of nothing but a bad 
book and a spotted reputation. This is what 
has come of Dr. Fitzpatrick’s interference with 
the life-records of Charles Lever. Dr. Fitz. 
patrick has none of the biographer’s qualif.. 
cations. He is industrious, it is true, and had 
dined with his hero; but his practice of 
English is curiously vague and arbitrary ; as 
a compiler he has had but few inferiors ; the 
editorial principle he appears to have adopted 
is extravagantly indefinite. Then his sentences 
have an Irish habit of running away with him 
and landing him elsewhere than his original 
destination, and it is not always easy to under. 
stand his meaning. As a great deal of his space 
is taken up with repetitions, and as what is 
left is principally occupied with anticipations, 
digressions, and retrospections—so that he 
has for all the world the air of one wandering 
in a maze of his own building, and building 
ever as he wanders—his narrative is not 
easily followed. That he has no satis- 
factory remarks to offer concerning his hers 
is not surprising, inasmuch as he appears to 
regard Charles Lever less as a man to be 
studied and explained than as a novelist to 
be at any cost identified with the characters 
of his own novels. His book, in a word, is a 
very poor and unattractive piece of book- 
making. That it is at all readable is entirely 
owing to the quality of part of its raw mate- 
rial. Full as it is of jests, there is no jest in 
it like that one of Dr. Fitzpatrick’s own—the 
jest that sets forth how he has exampled him- 
self from Boswell. 

Lever deserved a better biography than he 
has got. It would be easy to give him one. 
Dr. Fitzpatrick has been convinced by 
“critical judgments on some recent bio- 
graphies”—notably that of Charles Kingsley— 
that ‘‘the free introduction of a man’s private 
letters is often a mistake.” There is much 
virtue in that “often.” Dr. Fitzpatrick has 
fallen pour ses péchés on one of the cases in 
which the introduction into a biography of its 
subject’s letters would have been profitable. 
The Irish novelist was naturally a poseur. 
His insatiable vanity made him one of the 
worst talkers ever known; go where he would 
and do what he might, he was unhappy if the 
first place were another’s. In all he did he 
was anxious to excel and to excel incontestably. 
Like his own Bagenal Daly, he would have 
taken the big jump with the reins in his mouth 
and his hands tied—“ just to show the Eng- 
lish Lord Lieutenant how an Irish gentleman 
rides.” He was all his life long confounding 
an English Lord Lieutenant of some sort; 
for the vigorous and healthy animalism that 
was such a large and important factor in his 
composition display was a necessity of life. 
At Templeogue he lived at the rate of 3,000/. 
a@ year on an income of 1,200/.; at Brussels 
he kept open house on little or nothing for all 
the wandering grandees of Europe; at Florence 
they used to liken the cavalcade from his 
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house to a procession from Franconi’s; he 


found living in a castle and spending 10/. a 
day’on his horses the finest fun in the world. 
He existed only to bewilder and dazzle, and 
had he not been a brilliant and distinguished 
novelist, he would have been a brilliant and 
distinguished something else. That withal 
he was 2 man, and a very natural and impul- 
sive man, there is abundant evidence to prove. 
His vanity was a part of his being, and what 
he did to satisfy it was done frankly and 
spontaneously. He was faulty, but he 
was genuine; What in another would have 
seemed affectation was acceptable in him as 
the natural and unforced outcome of his own 
eager, sensitive, vivacious, amiable personality. 
When he wrote he wrote with all his heart. 
If his speech were not absolute and final, it 
was for the moment sincere, and as it was 
sincere so was it for the moment representative 
also. It is not to be doubted that a judicious 
selection from the letters of a person of this 
sort would show their author pretty much for 
what he was. The lives of such creatures are 
made up of humours and impressions. There 
is nothing enduring about them but their 
mutability. The more varied the proof we 
have of their changefulness, the nearer are we 
to an estimate of them that shall be approxi- 
mately sound. And if this proof be not to 
be looked for in their private letters, it is to 
be looked for nowhere. No man needs to be 
other than himself when he is writing to his 
friends ; few are at the pains to be so, and 
among these few men of the stamp of Charles 
Lever are in no wise to be numbered. In re- 
jecting the letters of his hero, therefore, Dr. 
Fitzpatrick has committed an irreparable error 
in judgment. Had he but put forth a selec- 
tio from them chronologically arranged, we 
should have had a great deal more of the 
real Charles Lever than he has been able to 
give us. It is a pity that he has not done so, 
for Lever in himself is almost as well worth 
knowing as he is in his novels. 

Indeed, the story of Lever’s life and adven- 
tures only wants telling to be as irresistibly 
attractive as that of Harry Lorrequer or Charles 
O'Malley. Born in Dublin, of an English 
father and an Irish mother, the novelist lived 
to be essentially cosmopolitan, and a viveur of 
the first class. At eight years old he was 
master of his schoolmaster—a gentleman given 
to flogging, but not strong, as the boy had 
learned, in Greek, and therefore a proper 
subject for a certain sort of chantage. He was 
not an industrious boy, but he was apt and 
ready with his tongue; he was an expert 
fencer and dancer ; he was good at improvising 
and telling stories; it is on record that he 
pleaded and won the cause of himself and 
certain of his schoolmates accused before a 
magistrate of riot and outrage. At college he 
found vent for his high spirits in wild fun and 
the perpetration of practical jokes. He and 
Ottiwell, his chum, the original of Frank 
Webber, behaved to their governors, teachers, 
and companions very much as Charles O’Malley 
and the redoubtable Frank behave to theirs. 
Lever, who was known to the musical rector 
of Portumna—of whom octogenarians report 
“that the only part of the church service he 
could be induced to read was the first morning 
lesson for the nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
the constant reiteration of the words ‘cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 





all kinds of music,’ appearing to afford him 
intense pleasure ”—was excellent at a street- 
ballad, and made and sang them in the rags 
of Rhoudlum, just as Frank Webber does ; he 
personated Cusack the surgeon to Cusack’s 
class, just as Frank Webber personates the dean 
to his class ; he was a very gamesome and vola- 
tile person indeed. On leaving college Lever 
took charge of an emigrant ship bound for 
Quebec. Arrived in Canada, he plunged into 
the backwoods, became affiliated to a tribe of 
Indians, and had to escape from them at the 
risk of his life. Then he went to Germany, 
became student at Gittingen under Blumen- 
bach, was heart and soul a Bursch, and had 
the honour of seeing Goethe at Weimar. Made 
a doctor, he went into Clare to do battle with 
the cholera and gather materials for ‘ Harry 
Lorrequer.’ After this he was for some time 
dispensary doctor at Portstewart, where he 
met vivacious Prebendary Maxwell, the wild 
parson who wrote ‘ Captain Blake.’ It seems 
natural at this part of his career to find him 
leaping turf-carts and running away from his 
creditors. At Brussels, where he physicked 
the British Embassy and the British tourist, 
he knew all sorts of people—among them 
Commissioner Meade, the original of Major 
Monsoon, and Cardinal Pecci, the original of 
Leo XL.—and saw all sorts of life and ran 
into all sorts of extravagance. It seems 
strange to find him back again in Dublin, 
editing the Dublin University Magazine, 
It must be confessed, however, that he 
was, perhaps, the maddest editor ever seen. 
Cards, horses, and high living came very 
naturally to him indeed. It is satisfactory to 
know that he believed devoutly all the while 
in medicine, and that he and his family 
indulged with freedom in the use of calomel 
and other health-giving agents. Presently he 
abandoned Ireland for the Continent. He 
took his horses with him, and astonished 
Europe with a four-in-hand of his own. Carls- 
ruhe knew him well, as Belgium and the 
Rhine had known him. He only left the 
Reider Schloss at Bregenz to conquer Italy ; 
and at Florence, Spezzia, and, finally, Trieste, 
he shone like himself. As he kept open house 
everywhere, as he was fond of every sort of 
luxury, as he loved not less to lend money to 
his intimates than to lose it te them at cards, 
and as he got but poor prices for his novels, 
and was not particularly well paid for his con- 
sular services, it is not easy to see how he 
contrived to live. 

Nor is it easy to see how he contrived to 
produce his novels. He was too passion- 
ately attached to society and the enjoyment 
of life to spare an instant from them if he 
could help it; and the wonder is, not that 
he should have written so well, but that 
he should have written at all. Fortunately, 
or the reverse, his books cost him no 
effort. He wrote or dictated at a gallop, and, 
once his copy was produced, had finished his 
work. Revision was abhorrent to him, and 
while keenly sensitive to blame and greedy of 
praise, he ceased to care for his books as soon 
as they had left hisdesk. That he was nothing 
less than an artist is sufficiently clear. He 
never worked on a definite plan or took much 
trouble to frame a plot ; he depended on the 
morning's impressions for the evening’s task, 
and wrote ‘Con Cregan’ under the immediate 
influence of a travelled Austrian, who used to 





talk to him every night ere he sat down to 
his story. But if he were not an artist he 
was a wonderful improvisatore. He had ima- 
gination—even imagination of the romantic 
type : as, amongst others, the episode of Mene- 
laus Crick in ‘Con Cregan’ will prove. He 
had a keen, sure eye for character; in- 
comparable facility in composition ; an inex- 
haustible fund of shrewdness, of whimsicality, 
and of high spirits ; an admirable sense, and a 
not less admirable knack, of dialogue. As 
consul at Spezzia and at Trieste, as a fashion- 
able practitioner at Brussels, as dispensary 
doctor on the wild Ulster coast, he was ex- 
cellently placed for the kind of literature it 
was in him to produce. Writing at random, 
and always under the spur of necessity, he 
contrived to inform his work with such vitality 
and charm as are little Jess than extraordinary. 
His books were only produced to sell, but it 
seems certain that they will also live, for they 
are yet well nigh as readable as at the moment 
of publication. Micky Free is held by many 
to be better than Sam Weller; the Potts of 
‘A Day’s Ride’ is one of the most original 
figures in modern fiction ; Corney Delany and 
Darby the Blast have been found amusing for 
many a long year; Kenny Dodd and Bagenal 
Daly, Kerry O'Leary and Billy Traynor, Joe 
Atlee and Grog Davis, Paul Goslett and Mau- 
rice Darcy, Monsoon and Mary Martin, Nina 
and Kate O'Donoghue, seem likely to pass to 
posterity as typical and representative figures. 
Had their author taken his art quite seriously, 
and devoted all his life and energy to its 
practice, he could hardly have done more than 
this. Perhaps, indeed, he would not have 
done so much. 

That Dr. Fitzpatrick’s ‘Life’ is full of 
anecdote it seems scarcely necessary to say. 
Lever was a prodigious anecdotist from first to 
last,%and a book that purports to record his 
experiences could not but include a multitude 
of stories, good, Lad, and indifferent. The 
anecdotes Dr. Fitzpatrick has collected are his 
happiest contributions to letters. One of the 
best of them is that of the Irishman who, be- 
dazzled by the apparition of a magnificent 
officer of hussars, turned awe-stricken to a 
companion, and whispered, “ legorra! an’ 
shouldn’t I like to pawn him!” There are 
some better stories than this in Dr. Fitz- 
patrick, and, it need hardly be added, there 
are many worse. 








An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, arranged on an Historical Basis. 
By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A.—Part I. 
A—Dor. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE want of a complete etymological die- 
tionary of the English language has long 
been felt, and the gratitude of all students of 
the subject is due to the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press for having at last undertaken 
to supply it. It is superfluous to dwell on 
Mr. Skeat’s qualifications for the task imposed 
upon him ; he is an acknowledged master of 
the history, structure, and anatomy of the Eng- 
lish language. Nevertheless it is not given to 
every one to be a lexicographer, nor is success 
in this field of labour quite so easily attained 
as might at first sight appear. It needs, in 
the first place, a competent knowledge of Eng- 
lish in its successive stages of growth ; next, 
an acquaintance with the allied languages, 
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both Teutonic and Romance ; next, a scholar’s 
grasp of Greek and Latin, the latter including 
the whole history of the Latin tongue from 
classical times down to its final degeneracy in 
media et infima Latinitas, to adopt the compre- 
hensive phrase of Ducange. These, however, 
are but the primary materials with which every 
etymologist works. If he aims at being an his- 
torian as well, he needs a competent knowledge 
of the whole range of English literature. In 
many cases it is quite impossible to deal satis- 
factorily with the derivation of a word unless 
its history and usage are also traced. Again, 
the etymologist must have an adequate grasp 
of the scientific principles of philology—that is, 
he must have the tact and instinct which 
essentially mark the scholar. To all this the 
lexicographer must add a rare power of selec- 
tion and arrangement, so as to choose what 
is necessary and valuable, to reject what is 
superfluous, and to present the result in the 
best and most instructive form both as regards 
matter and arrangement. All these qualifica- 
tions Mr. Skeat possesses in a greater or less 
degree, and yet their joint result is not 
entirely satisfactory. With the corresponding 
portions of Littré’s monumental work the 
first instalment of Mr. Skeat’s dictionary does 
not compare very favourably. It has know- 
ledge, scholarship, and arrangement, it is 
true, but, whereas in Littré these three essen- 
tial qualities are exhibited in due proportion, 
that is in an ascending scale, something like 
the reverse is the case with Mr. Skeat. No 
doubt it is easier to deal with French etymo- 
logy than with English ; the former requires a 
less extensive range of knowledge, but the 
higher requirements of scholarly grasp and 
lucid order are much the same in the two 
cases, and it is here that Littré’s superiority is 
most conspicuous. In saying this much, how- 
ever, we would not be understood as imtply- 
ing that Mr. Skeat’s work is a failure ; on the 
contrary, it is a considerable success, and 
suffers only by comparison with the highest 
models in its kind. But with the example of 
Littré’s solitary and unaided efforts before us 
it is impossible to refrain from saying that, 
excellent as this new dictionary is, something 
better might have been expected from a scholar 
of Mr. Skeat’s deserved reputation as well as 
from the imprimatur of the University of 
Oxford. 

It is, of course, difficult to criticize such a 
work as a dictionary in detail. We can only 
take a few specimen articles almost at random, 
while noting such deficiencies as strike us by 
the way. But we have one or two general 
criticisms to make in dimine. Regarded as an 
etymological dictionary on an _historical 
basis, the work is at once redundant and 
defective. It is not necessary, for instance, to 
give the etymology of every word in the lan- 
guage. Technical words of science, such as 
“ asymptote,” or words which at once betray 
their origin to any one acquainted with Greek 
and Latin, either need not be given at all or 
might be dismissed in a line. Let us see, 
however, how Mr. Skeat treats “asymptote,”— 
we may remark, in passing, that as this word is 
admitted there is no reason why “abscissa” 
and dozens of similar words should be passed 
over :— 

“ A line which, though continually approaching 


@ curve, never meets it (Gk.). Geometrica!. Barrow 
in his ‘ Math. Lectures,’ lect. 9, has ‘ asymptotical 





lines’—Gk. dovprrwros, not falling together— 
Gk. d-, negative prefix; ovv, together (written 
ovp. before 7); and wrwtds, falling, apt to fall, a 
derivative of wimrecy, to fall (perf. tense 7é-7rTwxa). 
The Gk. zirrevv (Dor. aorist é-zet-ov) is from the 
root PAT, to fly, to fall. Cf. Skt. pat, to fly, to 
fall. From the same root are E. find, feather, and 
Lat. im-pet-us, Curtius, i. 259. Der. asymptot- 
ic-al,” 

Now a Greek scholar would know the 
meaning and etymology of “asymptote” at 
once, and a student of Greek etymology would 
hardly go to “asymptote” in an English 
etymological dictionary to find the root of 
mixtw, while a mere English student would 
get no instruction at all from such a disquisi- 
tion on the subject. Nothing, indeed, seems 
to delight Mr, Skeat more than to get hold of 
a Greek root ; yet it does not appear to be at 
all necessary in an English etymological dic- 
tionary either to trace words beyond the lan- 
guage from which they are manifestly derived 
or to give, save with the utmost brevity, the 
perfectly plain etymology of words which are 
only Greek and Latin words written in English 
form. Or again, to take the case of words formed 
from proper names; here the simple etymo- 
logy is all that need be looked to, and it can- 
not be necessary to make the dictionary into 
a sort of abridged encyclopedia; this is, 
nevertheless, what Mr. Skeat continually does, 
as in the following article :— 


* Dahlia, the name of a flower, (Swedish). * Dah- 
lia, a flower brought from Mexico, of which it is a 
native in the present [19th] century, and first 
cultivated by the Swedish botanist Dahl. In 
1815 it was introduced into France.’ Haydn, 
Dict. of Dates. Dahlis a Swedish personal name ; 
the suffix -ia is botanical Latin.” 


“ Daguerreotype,” the next preceding word, 
is treated in the same puerile fashion. On the 
other hand, “ daffodil ” in the same column is 
excellently treated, and the article is a favour- 
able example of Mr. Skeat’s best style of work. 
The etymology is clearly given and adequately 
sustained by a sketch of its history. But Mr. 
Skeat’s sins in the direction of redundancy are 
so numerous as to constitute a blot in the 
whole conception of his dictionary. Column 
after column is filled with words which might 
have been omitted altogether, or ought, at any 
rate, to have been treated with the utmost 
brevity. For instance, on p. 164 more than half 
a column is occupied with the following words, 
no one of which would puzzle a Greek scholar 
for a moment,—* Diabetes,” 5 lines; “ Dia- 
bolic,” 3; ‘ Diaconal,” 5; “ Diacritic,” 5; 
“ Diadem,” 5; “ Dizresis,” 4; ‘ Diagnosis,” 
6; ‘* Diagonal,” 5; ‘Diagram,’ 7. Nor 
would it be difficult to select other columns 
similarly occupied with what we cannot but 
regard as superfluous matter. 

So much for redundancies. It remains to 
point out certain deficiencies. We may say at 
once that in a work involving such an amount 
of research a certain percentage of deficiencies 
is almost a necessary condition of its execu- 
tion, and Mr. Skeat is, as a rule, so copious, 
and, as far as we can judge, so correct, 
that it has been no easy matter to detect over- 
sights in a necessarily hasty survey of his 
comprehensive work. We may mention one 
or two, however. Of course in a. general 


etymological dictionary it will hardly be ex- 
pected that the compiler should offer explana- 
tions of words which are entirely obsolete, or 
which belong exclusively to early periods of 





the language. But we should have expected 
that, at least from the Elizabethan 
downwards, the dictionary would have been, 
made acomplete guide to the language, ang 
that the history of words still in current 
or which have only quite lately become 
entirely obsolete, would have been fully traced, 
This, however, is not by any means the 
case. For instance, “ advoutrie,” a word used 
by Bacon as a collateral form of “ adultery,” 
is entirely omitted. Under “adamant” 
neither the history nor usage of the word is 
clearly brought out, nor is its relation men- 
tioned to the French ‘‘ aimant”’ and English 
“diamond,” though the defect is partially 
remedied under the latter word. Under 
“board” the Teutonic origin of the word ig 
given, but there seems a little indistinctness 
as to its relation with German “ brett” on the 
one hand and French “ bord” on the other. 
We should like, too, to know Mr. Skeat's 
opinion on the question whether “ board,” in 
the sense of a consultative body, is or is not 
connected with the German “behdirde.” The 
group of words connected with “check” and 
“chess” is also treated rather indistinctly ; 
the reader is referred to ‘cheque,’ for 
instance, though the word is not to be found 
in its place. But one of the most remarkable 
omissions that we have noticed is that of the 
word “carriage.” It is true that “car” is 
given, and its etymology correctly traced ; 
“carry” is then referred to “car,” and 
‘‘carriage” is just mentioned as a derivative 
of “carry.” This, however, is a very inade- 
quate account of the matter. The word has 
several meanings, and probably more than one 
distinct origin. First, there is the act of 
carrying, as when we speak of the “‘ carriage” 
of goods ; this may be derived from “ carry” 
by the mere addition of a common termina- 
tion, but it is quite as likely to come directly 
from the Low Latin “cariagium.”’ From this. 
primary meaning comes that of deportment, as 
when Shakspeare says, 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint. 

Comedy of Errors, 11. ii. 14 ; 

and Bacon (Essay vi.), “to keep an indifferent 
carriage,” that is, to maintain an impartial 
attitude. Then, curiously enough, the word 
still directly connected with “carry” comes 
to mean both that which carries, as in the 
well-known passage in Shakspeare where 
Hamlet banters the euphemism of Osric im 
calling the hanger of a sword its “‘ carriage” 
(‘ Hamlet,’ v., ii. 158-169), and that which is 
carried, as in Acts xxi. 15—“ We took up our 
carriages.” On the other hand, the same 
word seems to run through a quite distinct 
though primarily related course of meaning, 
starting from Italian “ carrozza” and “‘carroccio,” 
passing through the French “ carrosse,” and 
reappearing in English in the “caroch” used 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. In an etymolo- 
gical dictionary specially claiming to be “ar- 
ranged on an historical basis” we should cer- 
tainly have expected to find some notice of a 
word of this long and complicated history. 
We may note another instance of confusion 
and indistinctness in the treatment of the 
correlated words “blanch,” “ blench,” and 
“blink,” and the total omission, even inci- 


dentally, of the very curious derivative word, 


‘“‘blancher” or “blencher.” We have 10 
space to deal with this word at length, nor 18 
it our purpose to supply Mr. Skeat’s defi- 
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ciencies. Certainly, however, we should have 
thought that a word which occupies a con- 
siderable space both in Nares and Wedgwood, 
and occurs not only in a well-known sermon 
of Latimer’s, but in the celebrated passage of 
Strype describing the leaves of Dunce scattered 
about the quadrangle of New College, would 
have been worthy of the attention of an 
historical etymologist as well as of a writer 
who explains under “ carfax” that he intro- 
duces the word on account of its usage in Ox- 
ford. In this connexion we are prompted to 
ask, by the way, why the very interesting 
word “ battel,” also largely in use in Oxford, 
should be omitted. 

If it be urged that in an etymological dic- 
tionary proper a copious account of the history 
and usage of a word is out of place, we can 
only reply, first, that in some cases it is quite 
impossible to deal with the etymology of a 
word without tracing its history by means of 
its usage ; and, secondly, that Mr. Skeat’s own 
practice is constantly at variance with such a 
plea. Wherever he appears to advantage, it 
is where he treats the words under considera- 
tion in this large historical spirit. We would 
instance such articles as those under “abash,” 
“astound,” “ carouse,” and more especially the 
masterly treatment of the word “atone.” It 
is because Mr. Skeat can treat his subject like 
this when he chooses that his readers will be 
forced to regret that he does not always choose 
to do so. We have necessarily been compelled 
to dwell almost exclusively on the faults and 
deficiencies of his work, but we are very 
far from implying that it is no better as 
a whole than this inevitably one-sided 
treatment of it would seem to show. It con- 
tains a great deal of information very com- 
pactly given, and as such it is a valuable aid 
towards the more scientific study of English 
etymology. If we are still compelled to wish 
that it was even better than it is, that is only 
because we expect nothing short of the best 
from the acknowledged learning of Mr. Skeat 
and the patronage of an academical press. 








The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte. 
By Eugene L. Didier. (Sampson Low & 
Co.) 

A ire of the famous person called Madame 
Patterson-Bonaparte was in some sort neces- 
sary. One has been put forth within a few 
months of her death, and ere her memory had 
time to grow strange and unfamiliar to such 
of the last generation of her contemporaries as 
knew anything about her. It is amply suffi- 
cient. Written in a plain, workmanlike fashion, 
and with no very ambitious biographical pre- 
tensions, it depends for an interest on the story 
of its heroine and on such an exposition of her 
mind and character as copious extracts from 
her correspondence may afford. It is very 
readable and suggestive, in spite of the 
author’s predetermined curtness and dryness, 
and any one into whose hands it may fall will 
hardly lay it down until he has reached the 
end. 

Elizabeth Patterson was an interesting, if 
not an amiable, woman, and her story is re- 
markable. Born at Baltimore in 1785, at ten 
years old she knew Rochefoucauld’s ‘ Maxims’ 
by heart, and at eighteen she won the hand of 
Jerome Bonaparte, then on a visit to the 
United States. Her father, an Ulster-born 





and Ulster-bred Irishman, was an admirable 
type of the purely business-minded man. 
Staid, industrious, formal, eminently long- 
headed and clear-sighted, he contrived to 
amass an immense fortune, and after his 
manner to enjoy life not a little. It is sig- 
nificant of him that “he never sought for 
offices of honour or profit,” and only “acted 
in any way in a public capacity..... from 
the consideration that every citizen should 
contribute more or less to the good of society 
when he can do so without too much loss or in- 
convenience to himself.” His daughter in- 
herited not a little of his practical shrewdness 
and tenacity of purpose. These qualities in 
her were, however, diverted to another channel 
than that of commercial enterprise. She wished 
to be a woman of the world, and she got her 
wish. She married Jerome Bonaparte in 
1803. Her father was strongly opposed to 
the match, but she “‘ would rather be the wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte for an hour,” she said, 
“than the wife of any other man for life,” and 
his wife she became accordingly. Napoleon 
was furious. He ordered Jerome to return, 
and forbade Elizabeth Bonaparte to set foot 
in France. A letter from Robert Patterson, 
sent to Paris to plead his sister’s cause, shows 
how completely the great man was at odds 
with his family, and what a difficulty he had 
in bending them to his will. Lucien, Madame 
Mére, and all the brothers and sisters applauded 
Jerome’s choice. Napoleon, with an eye to 
the situation and the imperial crown already 
making, refused to acknowledge the marriage 
on any terms. Elizabeth Bonaparte was to 
him no more than a “‘young person” with 
whom Jerome had momentarily forgotten him- 
self. An enactment of the Senate forbade the 
civil officers of France to receive on their 
registers the transcription of the certificate of 
Jerome’s “pretended marriage,” and when 
Jerome and his wife started for Europe the 
First Consul had made himself emperor, and 
Europe was forbidden ground to one of them 
at least. Jerome went off to Paris to reason 
with his brother and be seduced by him. 
Elizabeth Bonaparte, after essaying to land at 
Lisbon, sailed for Amsterdam, and on her 
arrival in the Texel found two war ships 
awaiting her, to take into custody the trans- 
port in which she sailed. From the Texel she 
came to England; the public curiosity was 
so great that Pitt sent a detachment of soldiers 
to keep in order the crowd that assembled to 
see her disembark. Her son was born at 
Camberwell in the July of 1805. Napoleon, 
meanwhile, had asked a divorce of Pius VIL, 
and, finding the Pope recalcitrant, of his own 
Council of State, by whom the marriage of 
Jerome and Elizabeth Patterson was declared 
null and void. After parting at Lisbon the 
bride and bridegroom saw each other but 
once more. Years afterwards the ex-King and 
ex-Queen of Westphalia encountered the dwvorcée 
in a Florentine picture-gallery. They met 
without speaking, but Jerome whispered to 
his queen, the daughter of Wiirtemberg, 
“That is my American wife,” and with that 
this curious interview was at an end. 

Madame Bonaparte survived her divorce by 
over three quarters of a century. She had for 
some time but one ambition : to marry her son 
as a hero’s nephew should be married and 
maintain her position in society. As a match- 
maker she failed completely. There was a 





scheme to marry young Jerome Napoleon to a 
daughter of Joseph ; but the scheme came to 
nothing, and, to his mother’s intense dis- 
appointment (for the lad had been recognized 
by the family, had won the regard of Madame 
Mére, and had even been saluted for a moment 
by Pauline Borghese as her heir), the child of 
the Bonapartes, who seems to have been a 
plain, unambitious, sensible young fellow, 
paired off with a Baltimore maiden, and so 
ruined his prospects for ever. As a femme du 
monde Madame Bonaparte had better speed. 
She was extremely beautiful, intelligent after 
a fashion, and entirely selfish—a woman after 
Balzac’s own heart ; and she succeeded very 
well. It is said that she was wonderfully 
witty, but such of her wit as has descended to 
us is not wonderful. Be this as it may, she 
was for years a European notable and the 
associate of distinguished men and women. 
As revealed in her letters, she is a strange 
compound of vanity, shrewdness, spitefulness, 
and cynicism. In writing to her father, whom 
she addresses as “ Dear Sir,’ and to whom 
she is only “‘ Dear Betsy,” she adopts a formal 
and sententious style. In it she turns from 
railing at the meanness and fickleness of the 
Bonapartes (and others) to calculating the 
matrimonial value of her son and condemning 
all love matches, to talking of her great 
acquaintances, and to asking and giving in- 
structions as to the investment of her pro- 
perty, with a frankness entirely unconscious 
and entirely engaging. In her correspon- 
dence with Lady Morgan she is livelier and 
less readable, and affects the use of an Eng- 
lish thick-sown with very questionable French. 
When she returned to Baltimore for good and 
all, she was an old woman. She retained her 
beauty and sprightliness and vanity to the last. 
Her jewels she always carried about with her 
in a carpet bag; she kept her dresses as a 
general keeps his uniforms, and used “up 
till the time of her last illness” to take 
them forth continually and descant on the 
several occasions of her triumph in them. All 
her life long she had been very much in 
earnest indeed about money matters; and 
though her father disinherited her (practically 
speaking), she contrived to amass a fortune of 
fifteen hundred thousand dollars. She died 
at ninety-four; and if egotism and an un- 
emotional temperament were enough to keep a 
woman alive she might have lived for ever. 
She was a girl of ten, repeating Rochefou- 
cauld, when, in the Thirteenth Vendémiaire, 
Bonapartism got its first chance ; and had she 
lived but a few months longer she would have 
seen its final extinction in Zululand. That is, 
perhaps, the most notable fact about her. 








The Vinayapitakam, One of the Principal 
Buddhist Holy Scriptures in the Pali Lan- 
guage. Edited by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 
(Williams & Norgate. ) 


Tuis is the first volume of a series which is 
intended to include the entire Pali text of the 
Buddhist ‘Vinaya.’ It consists of an introduc- 
tion in English and the textof the ‘Mahavagga,’ 
—that is, the third of the five sections com- 
posing the ‘ Vinayapitaka.’ The importance of 
the contents of this section is a sufficient reason 
for its appearing before the others. The editor, 
‘‘ having been obliged to relinquish his original 
intention of adding a complete translation of 
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the text,” has prefaced his work by some 
valuable remarks on the origin and historical 
position of the Pitaka in question. The 
‘Vinaya,’ as is well known, is the first 
of the three baskets which constitute the 
Buddhist Sacred Literature. Although pro- 
fessedly confined to matters concerning dis- 
cipline, it really comprises historical and mis- 
cellaneous details of the highest importance. 
In the ‘ Mahavagga,’ for example, we have per- 
haps the oldest biography of Buddha extant, 
and in the ‘Cullavagga’a very early account of 
the first two Buddhist councils, whilst in the 
‘Parivara,’ 2.¢., the last book of the Pitaka 
(and which seems to correspond with the 
‘Matik@’ or ‘Matrika’ of the Northerncollection), 
are incidents of a mixed and sometimes semi- 
historical character. It is plain that the time 
has come for an examination of these docu- 
ments, and, although an English translation 
would be an advantage, the publication of the 
text of these Scriptures is, at any rate, a step in 
aright direction. Without alluding tothe Pali 
text (which appears to beall that could bedesired 
in the way of arrangement and distinct type), 
we will confine ourselves to a few remarks on 
Dr. Oldenberg’s introduction. Some of his 
conclusions, as he states them in this part of 
his work, are sufficiently startling. It is new 
for us, at least, to find that the original 
Buddhist Scriptures comprised only two 
baskets or collections, and that nothing was 
known in the first ages of the ‘ Tripitaka,’ or 
three-fold basket. The ‘ Abidhamma,’ in fact, 
according to the editor, was of a much later 
date than the ‘ Uhamma’ and ‘ Vinaya,’ and 
sprang up after the closing chapter of the 
‘ Vinaya’ was finished—that is, between the 
second and third councils (420, 310 B.c.), 
during the time of the schisms. This, at any 
rate, agrees with the fact that in the Northern 
collection works of the ‘ Abidharma’ class are 
frequently ascribed to authors who lived at a 
comparatively late date; for instance, the 
‘Abidharma Vibasha Shastra,’ which is 
ascribed to Katyéyanaputra, who lived at the 
time of the last council (according to Northern 
tradition), the ‘ Nyaya Anusira Shastra,’ com- 
posed by Sanghabhadra, and others, ascribed to 
Asaiigha, Vasubhundu, and so on. Now these 
works in the Northern collection are all classed 
in the canon under the head “ Abidharma,” 
which could scarcely have been allowed if there 
had been no precedent in earlier times for a 
similar innovation. 

Dr. Oldenberg considers the subject-matter 
of the ‘Dhamma,’ or second Pitaka, to relate 
principally to the doctrine regarding release 
from suffering, which, as he justly remarks, 
“forms so central an idea in the ancient 
Buddhist faith,” whilst the province of the 
*Vinaya’ is confined to rules of outward disci- 
pline affecting the Safigha or church. In 
broad terms, perhaps, this is admissible, but 
we need hardly say that the ‘Dhamma’ is as 
wide in its scope as the ‘Vinaya,’ each of them 
embracing matter beyond the limits of any 
definitions like those named. But if we regard 
the respective objects of these Pitakas, the 
editor doubtless is right in referring the 
‘ Dhamma’ to general instruction (as sermons, 
in fact, for the use of all hearers), whilst the 
‘Vinaya’ must be confined to the Saiigha or 
church, consisting of recognized members 
placed under vows of obedience. Dr. Olden- 





writers on the subject, regards the ‘ Pati- 
mokkha,’ or the code which relates to public 
confession and absolution, as the germ 
from which the Vibhaiiga sections of the 
‘Vinaya Pitaka’ weredeveloped. The Vibhaiiga, 
as the editor tells us, is the collective name 
for the Parajika and PAcittiya sections ; these 
sections relate to faults committed by the 
priests, their confession and allotted punish- 
ment. This also forms the substance of the 
‘ Patimokkha,’ only, as the editor remarks, in 
the Vibhaiiga the text is weighted with addi- 
tional matter relating to circumstances con- 
nected with the fault committed and illustra- 
tions from other cases coming within the rule 
or differing from it. He argues, therefore, 
that the simple code as contained in the ‘ Pati- 
mokkha’ existed before the complex one. He 
further gives instances in which the growth 
or expansion is evident. For instance, in the 
case of a Bhikkhu causing an offence (setting 
a bad example to laymen or their families), 
the old rule was that the Bhikkhus were to 
remonstrate with the accused on his course of 
life. and pronounce sentence of banishment 
from his place of abode; if he was contuma- 
cious, they were to repeat the sentence ; if still 
obstinate, then they were to warn him three 
times against such conduct ; and if this was 
of no avail, then he was to be declared guilty, 
under a certain clause, and subjected to a 
penalty called Manatta. Now all this is 
simple enough, but when we compare it with 
the corresponding section of the Vibhaiiga, we 
find the case mixed up with extraneous matter 
and amplified by illustrations which are not 
known in the‘ Patimokkha’; from instances like 
these Dr. Oldenberg argues that although the 
‘Patimokkha’assuchisnot found in the‘ Vinaya,’ 
yet that it existed before in a separate form as 
a code of discipline, and that the Vibhaiiga is 
nothing more than an extended reading of it. 
We see no reason to object to this conclusion 
if it be agreed to refer the rules regarding the 
bi-monthly repetition of the code, and the 
artificial arrangements of the room, &c., to a 
later date than the code itself, for we can 
hardly suppose that in Buddha’s lifetime the 
monastic system was so perfected, or the 
assemblies of priests so regular, as to admit of 
such frequent repetitions or minute cere- 
monies. We can only allude to one or 
two other conclusions arrived at by the 
editor. He considers the account of the first 
council, viz., that of the five hundred at 
Rajagriha, to be fabulous. He bases his 
conclusion on the fact that whilst the ‘ Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta’ relates all the circumstances 
of Subhadda’s irreverence and Kassapa’s ex- 
postulation, such as are found in the ‘Culla- 
vagga,’ yet it says nothing about the assembly 
of the five hundred, hence the editor argues 
that the “author of the ‘ Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta’ knew nothing of the first council.” 
This appears likely enough, if we were sure that 
it came within the purpose of the author of that 
Sutta to allude to the council at all. In the 
Northern accounts of the assembly of the five 
hundred we have a full description of the divi- 
sion of the relics, and afterwards of the sum- 
moning of the council. True, the account 
of the mode of conducting the meeting is 
artificial and unnatural, as we find it even in 
the Northern books, yet it seems difficult to 
do away altogether with the tradition of the 


berg, differing in this particular from other ; Satapanni cave, mentioned by Fia-hien, and 








the Tower erected to commemorate Ananda’s 
arrival, seen by the same traveller. But we 
have given the conclusion arrived at by Dr, 
Oldenberg as we find it, and it demands 
respectful consideration. The editor firmly 
believes in the authenticity of the second and 
third councils, and accounts for the omission 
of all mention of the third (held at Patna) by 
Northern writers on the ground that it was 
presided over by Moggaliputta, who, as the 
representative of the orthodox school of the 
Mahasthaviras, would be ignored by the fol- 
lowers of the Mahasajighika school. But 
here the difficulty arises, Why should all the 
Northern books be referred to the latter school? 
In China, at least in the copy of the ‘ Vinaya’ 
belonging to the Mahisasaka school, there is 
no mention of a third council (in the colophon), 
but it is distinctly stated that a wicked Asoka, 
having dispersed the priests and destroyed the 
sacred books, afterwards assembled a council, 
and by vote determined what was orthodox 
and what alien to the old Buddhist faith. 
This seems uncommonly like the dictum of the 
second Bairat rock inscription, ‘“‘ Whatsoever 
words have been spoken by the divine Buddha 
they have all been well said.”” And this state- 
ment is repeated in a very old book written 
by Asvaghosha, who affirms that Asoka at first 
was cruel and relentless against the disciples 
of Buddha, and was therefore called the wicked 
(Kala ?), but afterwards, on his conversion, he 
was called the righteous (Dhamma?), and 
was a great patron of the faith. At any rate, 
be the conclusion one way or the other, Dr. 
Oldenberg has placed the matter fairly before 
us, and if we except some particulars (such as 
the note on p. xxxiii, which is of no weight) 
the question is an open one yet. The editor 
places no reliance on the statements of the 
Mahawanso with respect to Mahinda, which 
make him and his sister the great apostles of 
the Buddhist faith in Ceylon. And with this 
is connected one of the most important con- 
jectures in the introduction, viz., that the 
Pali is not identical with the Magadhi, as 
Childers supposed, but is the dialect common 
to Andhra and Kalijiga and Orissa, from which 
provinces, in all probability, Buddhist mis- 
sionaries at intervals travelled into Ceylon. 
This is a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
We are on this ground able to place the Pali 
Scriptures in their right place, and whilst we 
allow them all the antiquity which would 
attach to an early transmission of the faith 
from South India and the coast provinces to 
Ceylon, we may not attach more weight to 
them than to other transcriptions of the same 
faith embodied under various Prakrit forms, 
and translated from these dialects in other 
places also at a very early date. 

The whole inquiry is a most interesting one, 
and we cannot be too thankful that a scholar 
like the editor of this volume has undertaken 
the task he has in hand, and we feel every 
confidence in him that he will carry out his 
purpose and give us the whole text of the 
* Vinayapitaka.’ 








Ballads and Songs. By Alexander Anderson 
(“Surfaceman”), (Macmillan & Co.) 
Wittiam Cuamsers, in the memoir of his 
brother Robert, published in 1872, dwells 
with some emphasis on the fact of his native 
country possessing a greater abundance of “sons 
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¢ song” than any other in the world. If|the shape of a heavy load of iron, on his | way in which they are described and their 
y shoulders. thoughts traced it is hard to believe that the 


this is true of Scotland in general, it is more 
articularly 80 of the West, the country of 

Bams, where, it is said, every hamlet has at 

Jest one writer of verses, and often half a 

dozen. Of course, the great mass can never 

hope to rise above purely local fame, but now 

and then one succeeds. Alexander Anderson 

ig among these fortunate ones. His history is 

not a little curious. Born in 1845, at Kirk- 

connel, a small village in Dumfriesshire, of 

ents in the humblest walk of life, he barely 

received the rudiments of education as pro- 

vided by Scottish Jaw, and very early had to set 
about becoming a bread-winner. But so eager 
was his thirst for knowledge that he not only 
managed, while engaged in the most severe 
manual labour, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with English literature, but even 
succeeded in mastering the French, German, and 
Italian languages, with the special purpose of 
reading the great poets of continental Europe in 
the original. To gain a living which, if much 
harder, was somewhat more assured than that of 
a common labourer, and, above all, to indulge 
in the.paramount luxury of buying books and 
engaging in study, Alexander Anderson entered 
after a time the service of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway Company as “ surface- 
man.” A Scottish ‘‘surfaceman ” is what on 
English railways is called a platelayer. The 
duties of the post, little perceived by ordinary 
railway travellers, are of the most serious 
kind, and the work, though badly paid, is not 
alittle important. At early morn and late at 
night the platelayer has to walk along the lines 
of rail, over a given “ beat,” generally several 
miles in length, in order to examine carefully 
whether the whole of what is called the “ per- 
manent way,” that is to say, the track over 
which the locomotives with their trains attached 
roll, is in a thoroughly sound condition. The 
platelayer, or “‘surfaceman,” has a heavy bag 
slung over his shoulder, filled with tools and 
materials for mending the rails if necessary, 
and on his vigilance, energy, and intelligence 
it depends whether the express train, freighted 
with a load of human beings, shall pass 
safely on its way, flying through space at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour, or, perhaps 
for mere want of a rivet or bolt in the 
rails that rest on the “sleepers,’’ be wrecked 
and dashed to pieces. Needless to say it 
requires nerve to be a “surfaceman,” as his 
life is in constant danger, and can be protected 
only by the coolest head and the most watchful 
eyes. Reasoning @ prior, one would not think 
a poet to be the most eligible person for the 
duties of a “surfaceman.” Yet Alexander 
Anderson is said by his chiefs to be among the 
best of the men on their line. He works for 
twelve and fourteen hours at a stretch, ex- 
amining and repairing the rails, as well in the 
burning heat of summer as amidst the ice and 
snow of a Scottish winter. Then, coming home 
to his little cottage, where he lives with his 
father and mother, he goes, not to rest, as one 
would think he well deserved, but proceeds to 
read Petrarch, Schiller, Victor Hugo, Dante, 
Goethe, and Béranger, and to write verses. 
The hardships of Burns as an exciseman are 
dwelt upon strongly by all his biographers. 
But what are these to the hardships of 
a “surfaceman’? <A Scottish exciseman 
rides about on a horse of his own, but a 


The publication by Messrs. Macmillan of 
a new volume of Mr. Anderson’s poems brings 
the ‘‘ surfaceman ” of Kirkconnel for the first 
time before the British public at large. His 
earlier writings were published in Scotland, 
and although they enjoyed a great success 
there, this can scarcely be said to have passed 
southward over the border. The Athenceum 
was among the earliest English journals to 
notice the poems of “ Surfaceman” (November 
22nd, 1873, and January Ist, 1876). We 
thought then that Mr. Anderson ought to free 
himself more from imitation of other poets 
and aim at a higher originality, and we 
think so still. However, it is certain that 
the ‘Ballads and Songs’ now published by 
Messrs. Macmillan show progress in the right 
direction. 

The originality of Alexander Anderson 
really lies in his verses about the railway and 
the trains that thunder along the modern iron 
high roads. In his case familiarity, so far 
from breeding contempt, has inspired awe and 
admiration. Enthusiastic over “the mighty 
engine, as he bounds along his track,” the 
“ Surfaceman,” with charming personal reflec- 
tion, writes :— 

Yet I glory to think that I help to keep 

His footsteps a little in place, 

And he thunders his thanks as he rushes on 

In the lightning speed of his race. 

And I think he knows when he looks at me 
That, though shaped of clay as I stand, 

Icould make him as weak as a three hours’ child 
With a paltry twitch of my hand. 

Other striking poems concerning railway 
life and work in the ‘ Ballads and Songs’ are 
‘Blood on the Wheel,’ telling with singular 
pathos the story of an engine-driver who 
“ died of a broken heart” for having run over 
his sweetheart as she was handing him a 
letter ; and another, entitled ‘ Nottman,’ the 
narrative of a driver whose engine went 
within an inch of his son, lying asleep on 
the rails. In all these railway poems there 
is not only local colouring but great power. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Who is Mary? By J. W. Sherer, C.S.L 
(Allen & Co.) 
A Bunch of Shamrocks, By E. Owens Black- 
burne. (Newman & Co.) 

A Vantage Ground, and other Stories. 
Florence Wilford. (Masters & Co.) 
Ir is pleasant to meet with a new novelist 
who has obviously read books before beginning 
to write others. Mr. Sherer’s book is not 
strong, but it is written with ease and good 
taste, and is plainly the work of one upon 
whom literature has had that effect which it 
will have upon an intelligent person. The 
author has done wisely in not attempting to 
make an intricate plot. ‘The machinery of his 
story is made up of parts all of which have 
been frequently used before, and it is to be 
noticed that no scene is introduced which can 
be called either exciting or pathetic. Although 
the story consists chiefly in the unravelling 
of a very simple mystery, the manner of telling 
it is quite straightforward, and it is upon this 
manner of telling and the nature of the cha- 
racters that the interest of the book depends. 
It is an observable thing that the characters 


By 


book is the work of a man. If it be so, as 
must, it seems, be the fact, it tells somewhat, 
perhaps, in the author’s favour. That a man 
should be able to write like a clever woman is 
at least evidence of a certain versatility in 
him. His humour, too, is rather of that fine 
kind which is the rare gift of some women 
than of the robust, laughter-moving sort com- 
mon to men. Mr. Sherer’s book is lively and 
readable, is in one volume, and admirably 
attains the object of a slight novel. 

There is no doubt of the genuine nationality 
of the Irish stories collected in ‘ A Bunch of 
Shamrocks.’ The tone of thought, no less 
than the language, is idiomatic; but a more 
tragic, melancholy, despondent set of anecdotes 
it is impossible to imagine. Many of them 
are at least “ founded on fact,” and while the 
less sorrowful stories deal with the local super- 
stitions, the darker ones tell of private ven- 
geance, or the public woes of 1798 and other 
black pages of Irish history. The “ priest’s 
boy,” with his hopeless love of a lady; Mau- 
reen, the girl who falls into evil ways among 
the Sassenach; Denis Dubh, with his ill- 
directed vengeance, are instances of the hapless 
impetuosity of the fervid Celtic nature. There 
is little of the blundering humour which 
generally relieves Irish tragedy in this sombre 
volume ; but as a faithful illustration of the 
gloomier side of the national character these 
stories are not wanting in interest. 

There is not much to be said for the literary 
interest of Miss Wilford’s volume. The 
heroine of the first tale is on the brink of 
matrimony with a cynical squire, for the sake 
of the “ vantage ground” she will possess for 
carrying out her philanthropic projects. She 
finds the broken nature of the reed she leans 
on, and obtains consolation in marrying an 
Anglican clergyman. The ‘“ Church,” in a 
certain limited sense, is indeed the constant 
object of the writer’s efforts. She has per- 
suaded herself, and endeavours to persuade the 
world, that religious principle is identical with 
what is called Church teaching, and that the 
moral virtues more or less depend on the 
acceptance of a code of dogma unfortunately 
limited to a section of what used to be the 
Protestant Church of England. The sad 
fanatic who is the hero of the second story 
nearly breaks his second wife’s heart by his 
persistent devotion to his first wife’s memory. 
By the conversion of the faithful Christina to 
High Church Sacramentarianism, and by the 
mediation of a sombre gentleman called a 
“ priest,” the reluctant spouse is guided into 
wholesomer relations with the tender-hearted 
girl he has married. There is nothing, apart 
from its polemics, particularly striking in the 
book, but it is fairly written, and deserves the 
praise of the party in whose interests it is 
published. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Select Poems of Catullus. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Appendices, by Francis 
P. Simpson. (Macmillan & Co.) 
A sMALL, well-filled volume, which will be pre- 
ferred to Mr. Ellis’s bulkier and, we venture to 
think, less scholarlike edition. Particularly 
valuable are the tables of imitations of and by 
Catullus and the appendix on his diction. We 
do not object to some medizeval spelling being 
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of statement by which Mr. Simpson appears 
(p. xlv) to lump together as “ peculiarities” (as 
to which ‘‘the probability is infinitely remote 
that they are Catullian”) such instances as Ellis’s 
barbarous iocunda, connubiwm (from MSS.) with 
such certain restorations of classical orthography 
as iwuenes, quoi, net. Mr. Simpson shows a lack 
of appreciative power as regards the highest 
style of scholarship by ignoring or hesitating to 
accept some of Mr. Munro’s most convincing 
and most brilliant suggestions, ¢.g., ii. 8, 9, 
which Mr. Simpson maine nonsense of : “‘ And 
well she may ; would that I, like your mistress 
and mine, when my crushing fire shall slacken, 
could make merry with you.” Moreover, the 
suggested sequence of tense, ‘‘ cum acquiescet, 
possem,” is more than questionable. So, again, 
on xii. 9, xxii. 7-9, xv. 8, and x. 32, where Statius’s 
correction ‘‘paratis” for “‘pararim” is attributed 
to Munro, while “‘pararim” is said to be 
‘* philologically possible,” though it involves an 
unsupported omission of “si” and an unsup- 
ported tense. The latter Mr. Simpson ex- 
plains by understanding “‘ our joint property,” 
a device not justified by the context. The 
comment on si luxerit, xiv. 17, ‘‘ si with second 
prt.=simul atque,” is solecistic. ‘Si pauca 
ante, . . dixero,” Cic. ‘Phil.’ xiv. ii. 6, cited by 
Mr. Simpson—‘‘If I may be allowed to say a few 
words first,” &. ‘‘ Si luxerit”=‘‘as sure as 
ever.” The literal version of “ quidquid hoclibelli,” 
&c.—“ Therefore take to yourself all that there is 
in this of a little book ”—seems to involve a 
strange blunder as to hoc. On xlv. 5, “quantum 
qui pote plurimum perire,” if Virg. ‘Ain.’ vi. 140, 
be cited to show that ‘ qui ”—‘‘ quis” (!), Con- 
ington’s view of that passage should be refuted. 
But we need not say more to show that Mr. 
Simpson aliquando dormitat. Who does not? 
We hope to see a second edition soon, free from 
most of the blemishes which can be found in 
this first issue. 


A Portion of the History of Quintus Curtius. 
Edited by W. E. Heitland, M.A., and T. E. 
Raven, B.A. (Cambridge, Pitt Press.) 


TuE portion of Quintus Curtius printed in this 
volume is the chapters of the eighth and ninth 
books of his history which describe Alexander’s 
campaign in the Punjaub. The book is well 
edited. The introduction is excellent, although 
the depreciatory remark about Hannibal (p. 11) 
is a mistake, and the notes, if too full, are also 
worthy of praise. Mr. Heitland has a parti- 
cularly good note on viii. xiv., §15. However 
commendable this edition, it is hardly likely to 
bring Curtius into vogue again. It is opposed 
to “the stream of tendency.” Owing to the 
increasing claims of modern literature, a process 
of selection has been going on for the last 
two hundred years; and much as Prof. Mayor 
may lament it, a number of classical authors who 
were then commonly read are now perused only 
by a few scholars. Schoolboys will benefit more 
by reading a little Livy than a little Curtius, and 
they have not time for both. 


Histoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. 
Part I., Chapters I.-—XIII. 
Masson and G. W. Prothero. 
Pitt Press.) 

Der Oberhof. By K. Immermann. 
W. Wagner. (Same publishers. ) 

M. Daru. Par M. C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
by G. Masson. (Same publishers. ) 

Siécle de Lowis XIV. Par Voltaire. 


Par Voltaire. 
Edited by G. 
(Cambridge, 

Edited by 
Edited 


Chapitres 


I.—XIII. Edited by Victor Oger. (Hachette 
& Co.) 
THESE editions seem to have been called 


out by the Cambridge Local Examinations, 


and it says a good deal for the energy of 
Messrs. Hachette that, in spite of the 


advantages which the University gives to the 
Pitt Press, they have been able to bring out 
an edition of the selected portion of Voltaire 
which may bear comparison with the official 


way of notes. On the other hand, his rivals 
have prefixed a sketch of the constitution 
of the French army and the Parliament of 
Paris in the days of the Grand Monarque. 
Both give geographical and historical indexes. 
M. Oger pays great attention to grammatical 
points and in some instances his explanations are 
preferable—for example, his explanation of ‘‘les 
Rentes sur l’Hétel de Ville”; but his map is 
not equal to the Cambridge one. Dr. Wagner 
has taken considerable liberties with ‘ Der 
Oberhof,’ curtailing it considerably. The story 
is certainly improved by abridgment. Mr. 
Masson’s notes to Sainte-Beuve are, as usual 
with him, sensible. 


Specimens of Roman Literature. Edited by C. T. 

Cruttwell and J. P. Banton. (Griffin & Co.) 
Mr. CrurrweE.t, whose ‘ History of Roman 
Literature’ was received with much favour last 
year, has now, with the aid of Mr. Banton, pro- 
duced a companion volume of ‘Specimens of 
Roman Literature.’ The work consists of nearly 
a thousand short extracts from Roman writers 
of every kind, from the earliest times down to 
Apuleius, and is divided into two parts, the first 
illustrative of Roman thought, the second of 
Roman style. This arrangement, which is not 
at first sight attractive, has evidently been 
adopted with much deliberation and care, and 
critics would have more scruple in objecting to 
it did not the editors themselves betray some 
doubt as to its propriety. ‘‘The chronological 
arrangement,” says the preface, ‘‘ was adopted 
in part ii. for obvious reasons, but abandoned in 
part i., chiefly from the consideration that there 
having been no regular unfolding or orderly 
development of thought in Rome (such as was 
the case, for example, in Greece), any attempt 
to tabulate on a chronological basis the opinions 
held on a given subject would be delusive. The 
present arrangement, involving as it does two 
principles, labours under the disadvantage of 
being somewhat unsymmetrical ; but it is hoped 
that the practical advantage thus gained will 
outweigh the zesthetic deficiency.” We confess, 
with some disappointment, that we have not 
been able to find this supposed practical advan- 
tage. Occasionally, indeed, the reader comes 
across an interesting little group of extracts, 
e.g. pp. 15-19, passages from Lucretius, Cicero, 
Seneca, and Lucan, on the subject of the exist- 
ence and functions of Divine Providence, or, 
pp. 36-39, the views of the first three of these 
authors on the fear of death ; but as a rule the 
successive extracts (except, of course, where a 
series is taken from one author) show but little 
connexion in time or subject. Thus, on pp. 107- 
110, Seneca on relaxation is immediately fol- 
lowed by Terence on useless regret, Apuleius on 
poverty, and Cato and Columella on the dignity 
of agriculture ; and on pp. 144-153, where the 
subject of education is treated, the passages 
commence with one from the younger Pliny on 
the educative uses of example ; this is followed 
by two quotations from Plautus illustrative of 
the unruliness of the rising generation, and then 
we have Quintilian’s theory of education. For 
every well-selected group of extracts there are 
three or four ‘‘ job lots,” as the auctioneers say, 
of the kind above given, and even in the best 
groups the reader has always an uneasy sus- 
picion that a survey of the contexts would 
destroy much of the apparent symmetry. The 
addition of part i. seems, moreover, to have 
somewhat spoiled part ii., which is devoted to 
specimens of style chronologically arranged, but 
which contains hardly any quotations at all from 
Lucretius, Seneca, Quintilian, or Cicero’s philo- 
sophical writings. The first part, in fact, is so 
entirely didactic that the editors have not 
thought it worth while to mention that there is 
a didactic style, and have confined their atten- 
tion in the second part to descriptive rhetorical 
and witty passages. Thus the reader who wishes 
to form some notion of the style of Lucretius or 





edition, M, Oger gives the more help in the 





Quintilian will have to skip laboriously from 


page to page of the first part, or another »; f 
read the whole of the second part without 4 
covering that Cicero was a philosophical Writer 
at all. Further, the division of the 
according to the subject-matter has misled the 
editors into omitting all distinctions betwee, 
elevated and humble styles, as, for instang 
between Virgil’s Aineid and Horace’s Satins 
or between literary and conversational or episto. 
lary prose. Three extracts from Cicero’s letter 
are included in the descriptive passages, but we 
can find no more in the whole book. In fing 
we cannot think that this is a good companion 
to any history of Roman literature whateve 
for no reader can obtain from it, at least with. 
out absurd expenditure of pains, a good survey 
of any one author or any one style. The editors 
themselves, however, suggest another use for 
the book. It will serve, they hope, “for exer. 
cises in unprepared translation, as well as supply 
models for composition and a storehouse of pas. 
sages to be learnt by heart.” For these unam. 
bitious purposes no doubt the work is wel 
adapted and will be widely used. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLAcCKETT send us Holidays 
in Eastern France, by Miss Betham-Edwards, 
an account of a visit to the Departments of the 
Jura and the Doubs, under the auspices of friends, 
Reminiscences of ordinary travels in the legs 
heroic parts of the Continent are, for some reason 
or other, apt to be unsuccessful when put before 
the general reader. Narratives of adventures on 
Alpine heights, or even lowland journeys with 
such companions as a canoe or a donkey, seldom 
fail to enlist the sympathy of the public. All who 
have been abroad can keep a jcurnal of what they 
do and see; but a journal must possess exceptional 
interest and originality to be of interest to any 
but the writer. The description of a country so 
little known to most English people as the Jura 
might, however, have been made interesting. 
Unfortunately the book before us manages to tell 
its story in the dullest and least enticing manner, 
and scarcely warrants the reproduction in this 
somewhat elaborate form of the papers that 
originally appeared in Fraser’s Magazine. Miss 
Betham-Edwards prejudices her liberal readers 
against her by her frequent comparisons, of an 
*€ odious” kind, between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, to the great disadvantage of the latter, 
The following passage—similar ones could be 
taken from every chapter in the book—is surely 
unfair to the religion of most French people :— 
“This dreary prison-house,” speaking of a convert, 
“erected not in the interests of justice and society, 
but in order to pacify cupidity on one side and 
fanaticism on the other....” The chapter in the 
book most interesting to a practical mind is the 
description of M. Menier’s chocolate cité-ouvriére 
at Noisiel. It was hardly necessary to explain 
combe as “a straight narrow valley lying between 
two mountains,” but Miss Betham-Edwards has 
apparently not heard of our English coombes. 
This book, though handsomely got up, scarcely 
repays the trouble of reading. 


Tue success of his edition of Richard Braith- 
waite’s ‘Natures Embassie’ has emboldened the 
Rev. J. W. Ebsworth to reprint A Strappado for 
the Diuell of the same author, a work of which, 
the editor thinks, the former was intended to be 
a continuation. Both volumes are of about 
equal interest. Dapper Dick, as Braithwaite was 
familiarly called, has a fluency equalled only by 
that of George Wither, the object of his supreme 
veneration. Unlike Wither, however, he has but 
few of those delightful lyrics which assign Wither 
a right to a place among poets, and exalt his 
muse above the position of a kitchen wench, to 
which, in his prophetic lucubrations, Wither 
seems to have condemned her. Braithwaite has, 
indeed, a certain measure of grace of diction. He 
is chiefly valuable, however, for the light he throws 
upon ancient customs. Mr. Ebsworth’s edition is 





uniform with that of ‘Natures Embassie,’ and 
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nm jn all typographical respects, perfect. Unlike 
a reprints put forth by other workers in the 
game field, it is overburdened neither with notes 
not memorial introductions, but is, indeed, all 
that a seventeenth century reprint ought to be. 
Some hints have reached us that Mr. Ebsworth, 
wearied of the thanklessness and ingratitude he 
has met with in his editorial career, has deter- 
mined to discontinue his labours. It is to be 
hoped he will not be discouraged by an experience 
common to all workers, but will continue to 
supply reprints so satisfactory as this of books in 
which the student of literature and manners will 
always have an interest. Mr. Roberts, of Boston, 
to whom we owe the drolleries of the Restoration, 
js the publisher. 

Ir may be suggested to Mr. Fleming that there 
js such a thing as zeal that outruns discretion. 
The value of his Index to our Railway System, of 
which the third number is on our table, is great 
to all those who take an interest in railway pro- 
perty, regarded rather as an investment than as 
aspeculation. That it is something approaching a 
scandal that our railway returns, Parliamentary as 
well as half-yearly, should be so constructed as to 
refuse the information which is given by the New 
South Wales, Indian, French, and many of the 
American lines, we fully allow; but that the 
managers of our principal lines are all committed 
to the dishonest policy of keeping up dividends 
by unduly swelling the capital account we are not 
repared to admit without more proof than Mr. 

leming thinks he adduces. It is, however, 
entirely the fault of a persistent obscurity in 
accounts that such an imputation can be even 

usibly put forward. The subject is one emi- 
nently calling for elucidation, and each shrunken 
dividend of the current half year gives an echo to 
Mr. Fleming’s forebodings of evil. 


Messrs. W. Kent & Co. have sent us a new 
edition of Mrs. Bray’s letters to Southey, pub- 
lished under the title of The Borders of the Tamar 
and the Tavy, and reviewed by us as long ago as the 
year 1836. The advice which we then gave appears 
to have been followed : Mrs, Bray has compressed 
her three volumes into two. This new edition is 
illustrated by woodcuts, one from a drawing by 
Sir R. P. Collier. 

Mr. Linton Meapows, in an introductory 
address to the reader of his -College Recollections 
and Church Experiences (Ridgway), takes the 
trouble to say that he leaves his object in writing 
them to be guessed. Whatever it may have been, 
itseems not to have been attained. The sketches 
are very slight and very unamusing. Doubtless 
they are true in fact, but the facts were hardly 
worth recording without more art than Mr. 
Meadows possesses. If the present volume is 
received satisfactorily more experiences are to be 
offered to the public. It seems ungrateful not to 
have a lively sense of these benefits to be received, 
but really there is a very considerable store of 
sketches in this volume, and it must be frankly 
confessed that they will last many people for a 
long time. 

Religion et Meurs des Russes. Par le P. 
Gagarin, S.J. (Paris, Leroux.)—What are the 
direct objects of the “ Bibliothéque Slave Elzé- 
virienne,” of which this appears to be the first 
instalment, we do not exactly know, but the 
reader will probably be disappointed with the 
work edited by Father Gagarin. Surely this 
learned seceder from the faith of his ancestors 
could have been better employed than in intro- 
ducing to the Western world these flavourless 
scandals of Russian life at the commencement 
of the present century. The stories are mostly 
poor, and contain nothing of the fine malice of 
those which have been told by Golovin, De Custine, 
and Dolgorukov. And, indeed, the world is get- 
ting a little tired of these réchauffés of Russian mon- 
strosities, for the thing has been so overdone; and 

the reader turns over such a book with the feeling 
with which he would open a new work holding 
up to hatred and contempt George IV. and his 
brothers. The abuse heaped upon Russia has 





latterly come from suspicious quarters. In the 
eyes of this editor the Russians are clearly 
guilty of every possible crime, because they have 
refused to be converted to the Latin Church 
from the days of Possevin and the false Deme- 
trius downwards. Is the real reason for all this 
bitterness to be found in the remark of Count 
Joseph de Maistre, quoted on p. 37 ?—“ La religion 
grecque n’est autre chose que la haine de Rome. 
Cette haine est extréme et peut occuper les 
observateurs. Il s’en faut de beaucoup que 
Yéloignement soit le méme pour le protestantisme, 
qui est cependant bien plus éloigné des grecs 
pour le dogme (!). Cette haine est incurable, 
parce qu’elle n’a rien de commun avec la raison ni 
avec la science.” Many of the charges brought 
by Father Gagarin against the Russian people 
could not be substantiated. Thus he declares 
that as a nation they are cruel and indifferent to 
suffering, and yet many English travellers have 
had different stories to tell, The national songs 
of the people are a fair test of their modes of life 
and thought. What strikes the reader most in 
them is the absence of brutality and coarseness, 
the tender melancholy and affection which charac- 
teriz2 them. If Father Gagarin’s long absence 
from his native country has made him forget 
these, he should read the remarks of Prof. 
Bodenstedt ; he would see what a different opinion 
of the national character has been formed by one 
who could forgive the Russians for belonging to the 
Greek Church. The account of Archbishop Plato 
given by Father Grivel fails in its attempt at de- 
preciation. Perhaps the key to the whole passage 
may be found in the following: “ Platon n’était au 
fond qu’un luthérien, peut-étre un incrédule, mais 
acharné contre les catholiques.” A very different 
picture of Plato is given by Clarke, a Russophobe, 
be it remembered, of an aggravated type, who 
tells of the memorable summer afternoon when 
he saw the archbishop in the gardens of the con- 
vent near Moscow, in rural attire: “ By his side 
upon the bank was placed his broad straw hat. . . 
He bade us to sit by him ; while, the rest forming 
a circle near him, he entertained us with a con- 
versation, in which there was enough of science, 
of wit and of freedom, to astonish ang traveller in 
such a country and at such a period.” He also 
had his good-humoured little jests at the expense 
of the English Church. “He was much amused 
by a reply he had once received from an English 
clergyman, of the factory at Petersburg, whom he 
had asked if it was his intention ever to marry. 
‘If I be fortunate enough to become a bishop,’ 
said the clergyman, ‘I shall marry some rich 
citizen’s daughter, and live at my ease.’” Father 
Grivel has nothing but the most improbable 
scandals to report of the worthy archbishop. Nor 
are we very much inclined to believe that the 
Emperor Paul was secretly a Roman Catholic. If 
Father Gagarin is bent on amusing stories he 
might have given more about Potemkin, which 
would have found greater credence—his luxurious 
banquets and the wonderful row of books in his 
library, consisting of bank-notes bound up. M. 
Shubiuski has published a good collection of 
anecdotes of this Scythian Apicius, and about 
other celebrities of Russian history some capital 
tales will be found in the Starina. It is impossible 
to wish success to the “Bibliotheque Slave Elzé- 
virienne” till it publishes something better than 
mouldy scandals, If the Greek Church is to be 
attacked these stale anecdotes of intoxicated monks 
will furnish at best but poor weapons. To adjust 
the balance of Father Gagarin’s mind we should 
very much like to send him a batch of some of our 
own Low Church papers when they contain articles 
on Roman Catholics, 

Daphnis et Chloé, Traduction d Amyot. (Louys 
Glady.)—This reprint of Amyot’s translation of 
the famous romance of ‘ Daphnis and Chloé’ is 
chiefly noteworthy as a typographical curiosity. 
It is printed in red and blue inks, and these, with 
the white of the paper, supply the French national 
colours. Paper and type are exquisite. The 
harlequin effect, however, of the printing is not 
satisfactory, and the book would be more satis- 





factory if it had been, with the exception of, 
perhaps, the title-page, in one colour. A preface 
by M. Alexandre Dumas is eminently character- 
istic and brilliant, and adds importance to an 
interesting reprint. 

THe Rev. W. Hooper's Naye Nujam ke 
liye Yavan Bhasha ke Kosh, Hindi men, is a 
Greek-Hindi lexicon, especially designed for the 
use of native Christians, The Greek words are 
given in their crude form, as in Sanskrit lexicons. 
Another book by the same author is a Greek 
Grammar in Hindi. The terminology is likewise 
based on that of the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar has been edited by 
Mr. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., for Messrs. 
Chambers with a view to use as a class book. The 
introduction is short and simple, and the notes 
are suitable for the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

Children’s Theatricals, by J. Keith Angus 
(Routledge & Sons), consists of four fairy stories, 
dramatized and told with little humour and less 
poetry. 

WE have on our table Farming for Pleasure 
and Profit, by Arthur Roland (Chapman & 
Hall),— Historical Records of Port Phillip, edited 
by J. J. Shillinglaw (Melbourne, Ferres),—The 
‘orster Prize Essays on Friendly Societies (Man- 
chester, Heywood),—The Student’s Manual, by 
J. R. Walters, B.A. (H. K. Lewis),—Child and 
Child Culture, by Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow, 
translated by A. M. Christie (Sonnenschein),— 
The Rights of an Animal, by E. B. Nicholson, 
M.A. (C. Kegan Paul),—A Summer Month in 
Normandy, by E. M. Ranking (Low),—Jnwalids 
Abroad, by E. Bibby (Hatchards),—The Obli- 
viad (New York, Miller),—Briefs by a Barrister, 
by E. R. Johnes (New York, Putnam),—Poems, 
by Marion (Simpkin),—Dusky Rambles, by E. 
Warne (S. Tinsley & Co.),— Life’s Noontide 
(Religious Tract Society),—The Credentials of 
the Catholic Church, by the Rev. J. G. Bagshaw 
(Washbourne), — Scripture Lessons in Teuton 
English, compiled by C. L. (Longmans),—Ser- 
mons, by the Venerable C. A. St. John Mild- 
may, M.A. (Mozley & Smith),—The Scepticism 
of the Nineteenth Century, by the Rev. W. 
Gresley, M.A. (Masters & Co.),—Poesie fiir 
Haus und Schule, selected by L. R. Klemm 
(New York, Putnam),— Untersuchungen tiber die 
Zweekmaszigste Erniihrung des Schweines, by Dr. 
E. Heiden (Hanover, Cohen),— Lehrbuch der 
Dungerlehre, by Dr. E. Heiden (Hanover, 
Cohen),—and Vie ou Légende de Gaudama, le 
Boudha des Birmans, by M. P. Bigandet, trans- 
lated into French by V. Gauvain (Paris, Leroux). 
Among New Editions we have The Student's Teat- 
Book of Electricity, by H. M. Noad, Ph.D., 
edited by W. H. Preece (Lockwood), — The 
Competitive Geography, by R. Johnston (Long- 
mans),—The Upper Class Reading Book, by W. 
Pollard (Kempster & Co.),—‘‘ For Percival,” by 
M. Veley (Smith & Elder), —Cruel London, by J. 
Hatton (Warne),— Pontresina and its Neigh- 
bourhood, by J. M. Ludwig, M.D. (Stanford),— 
The Parochial Psalter and Hymn Book, edited 
by Rev. J. Robinson, M’A., Dr. Rimbault, and 
Mr. Hopkins (Lucas, Weber & Co.),—and Reli- 
gions et Mythologies Comparées, by A. Lefevre 
(Paris, Leroux). Also the following Pamphlets : 
The Ethics of Urban Leaseholds (Hodder & 
Stoughton), — Supplement to a Handbook on 
Chemical Manipulation, by C. G. Williams 
(Van Voorst),—The Afghan Frontier, by Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. (Stanford), — Capital Punish- 
ment from an Utilitarian Point of View, by a 
Barrister (R. J. Mitchell & Sons),—Hxploration 
of Vinovium, by Rev. R. E. Hooppell, LL.D. 
(Newcastle, ‘‘ Courant” Office),—Dean Hook, 
by Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. (Bent- 
ley),—Finola, an Opera, by C. Dawson (Dublin, 
Gill & Son),—Maria Stuart, a Drama, by J. 
Slowacki, translated by L. German (Leipzig, 
Friedrich),— and Paul the Parish Clerk, by 

M. A. Z. (J. Wade). 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Abbott's (L.) Illustrated Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. John, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Joseph's (N. 8.) Religion, Natural and Revealed, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Student’s (The) Commentary on the Holy Bible, founded on 
the Speaker's C y, abridged by J. M. Faller, 
Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Thoughts Suggested by some of our Lord’s Chief Works on 
Earth, by a Lady, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Fine Art. 
Goldie’s (Rev. A. R.) The Idealism of Art, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Walter's (S. L.) The Brook, a Poem, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Williams's (W. E. H.) The Irish Parliament from the Year 

1782 to 1800, 8vo. 5/ el. 
Philology. 

Sainte-Ciaire’s (A. M. de) Dictionary of English, French, and 
German Idioms, Part 3, 4to. 3/ swd. 

Terence, Phormio, literally translated with Notes by A. 
Stewart, cr. 8vo. 3/ swd. 

Sctence. 

Bradley's (S. M.) Injuries and Diseases of the Lymphatic 
System, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Doyle’s (P.) Tin Mining in Larut, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hewitson’s (W. CU.) and Kirby’s (W. F.) Catalogue of the 
Collection of Diurnal Lepidoptera, 4to. 10/ swd. 

Higgs’s (P.) Electric Transmission of Power, its Present Posi- 
tion and Advantage, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, Supplement to Division 1, 
roy. 8vo. 13/6 cl. 

Spon’s Encyclopedia of the Industrial Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commercial Products, edited by G. G. André, 
Division 1, roy. 8vo. 13/6 cl. 

Walker's (G. E.) Essays on Ophthalmology, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Watson's (W. S.) Eyeball Tension, its Effects on the Sight, 
&c., cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Braddon’s (Miss) Vixen, 12mo 2/ bds. 

Heath's (F. G.) Burnham Beeches, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Honourable Ella (The), a Tale of Foxshire, by the Earl of 
Desart, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Ingelow's (J.) Off the Skelligs, a Novel, 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Keary’s (C. F.) Coinages of Western Europe, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl 

Leggatt’s (J. E.) Irish Commercial and Railway Gazetteer, 2/€ 

Maxted’s (J. M.) The People of Pentonby, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Norris‘s (W.) Silly Peter, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 











MRS. SARTORIS. 

WE regret to have to record the death of Mrs. 
Sartoris, which occurred rather suddenly on Mon- 
day, the 4th inst. Adelaide Sartoris, who was 
born about 1815, was the daughter of Charles 
Kemble, and younger sister of Miss Fanny Kemble. 
She showed a dislike to the stage more invincible 
than even that of her sister, and possessing a very 
beautiful voice, she was destined to the concert- 
room. But her first appearances, in London in 
1833, and at York in 1834, were not particularly 
successful. She then went through a rigorous 
continental training, and made her operatic début, 
with great success, in ‘ Norma,’ at Venice. She 
continued to enjoy the applause of all the great 
Italian cities until 1841, when her father’s illness 
suddenly recalled her to London, where she 
achieved unbounded success, until she retired 
finally from the stage at her marriage to Mr. 
F. U. Sartoris in 1843. Mrs. Sartoris, who has 
continued the practice of her marvellous musical 
gift in private until the time of her death, achieved 
a very decided success in literature by her story 
of ‘A Week in a French Country House,’ which 
appeared anonymously in the Cornhill Magazine, 
and was published separately in 1867. The style 
of this little novel was singularly bright and ac- 
complished, the humour original, and the characters 
sharply drawn. The fact that certain persons 
very well known in the world of art were under- 
stood to have sat unconsciously to Mrs. Sartoris 
for their portraits gave a further popularity to an 
exceedingly clever and genial book. She published 
* Medusa and other Tales’ in 1868. 








THE TRANSLATIONS OF ‘DON QUIXOTE.’ 

AFTER perusing the opening chapters of Avel- 
laneda’s ‘Don Quixote’ I was impressed somewhat 
favourably with the book, but upon examination 
of the entire work I must say that I think it was 
very justly left in oblivion for more than a century, 
and would probably never have been reprinted 
but for Cervantes’ notice of it in his second part. 
The opening chapters, I would venture to suggest, 
were corrected by another hand, but finding later 
on the miterial he had to deal with, abandoned 
the work either in disgust or as hopeless. It is 





true that a somewhat loose and immoral “Celestina” 
style of treatment was not unpopular at the time ; 
still this out-Herods Herod. The critics and 
biographers of Cervantes have exercised their 
ingenuity to discover the real author, but, like 
Junius, he seems to have baffled research. If he 
were, aS some suppose, an ecclesiastic, he must 
have been coarse, vulgar, and unclerical, and for 
the confessor of Philip III. to have such a work 
attributed to his pen should be enough to disturb 
his repose wherever he may rest. Seiior Lainez, 
in his elaborate and extended biography of 
Cervantes, favours the idea that Lope de Vega 
penned this spurious ‘Quixote,’ but I can hardly 
think that so skilled a master of Castilian would 
have penned such coarse and unentertaining 
matter. I, of course, approach the subject with 
considerable diffidence, and without that intimate 
and critical knowledge of the literature of Cer- 
vantes’ day which characterizes the investigations 
of those Spanish scholars who have treated the 
subject more or less in extenso; but very strong 
evidence must be forthcoming to convince the 
impartial reader that this spurious ‘ Quixote’ is the 
work of any but a “ penny-a-liner” of the period. 
The critical introduction, which naturally so in- 
censed Cervantes, does not, I think, really form part 
of the work, and may have been supplied by some 
one unfriendly to him and jealous of his popularity. 
It, however, did not seemingly avail much, for the 
edition of 1614 was never reprinted in Spain 
until 1732. How the clerical doctors and canonigos 
could have licensed this book, asserting that it 
contained “ nothing dishonest nor prohibited,” nor 
“aught contrary to good manners,” and was a 
“curious and entertaining work,” I can hardly 
conceive ; but a canon of the Holy Church of 
Tarragona and “el illustrissimo y reverendissimo 
Senor Don Juan de Moncada,” by the grace of God 
Archbishop of Tarragona and of the Council of his 
Majesty, state it to be so; still it is only charitable 
to premise that they never read a line of the work, 
or if they did were mollified by the prominence 
given to the conversion and saintly end of 
Don Gregorio and Dojiia Luisa. Those who 
may wish to consult an elaborate and exhaustive 
notice of Avellaneda’s work in connexion with 
Cervantes may refer with profit to chapters xxii. 
and xxiii. of the “‘ Vida de Miguel Cervantes 
Saavedra,’ por Ramon Leon Mainez, Cadiz, 1876.” 
F. W. C. 


Savage Club, August 11, 1879. 

On reading the interesting correspondence in 
your paper anent the above subject I find no 
reference made to a book which is now before me, 
viz., ‘The History of the Valorous and Witty 
Knight-Errant Don Quixote.’ I do not quote the 
whole title-page: “By Mr. Shelton and Mr. 
Blunt (sic), and now printed from the Quarto 
Edition of 1620; .... and several Annotations 
and Amendmants not in any former Edition. 
With a preface giving an Account of the present 
Edition and explaining the Nature of the Work. 
. ... DUBLIN: Printed by and for S. Hyde and 
J. Dobson, and for R. Owen, Bookseller. 
M.pec.xxxi.” “The Preface” thus commences: 
— Having given myself some Trouble to inspect 
a new Edition of Don Quixote, I thought it best 
instead of labouring at a new Translation to correct 
the old One, which goes under the name of Shelton, 
the first Part whereof had some hundreds of Mis- 
takes, owing to the Translator’s want of sufficient 
knowledge in the Spanish Tongue. . .. In the old 
Translation, we find that Mr. Shelton and Mr. 
Blunt (although the latter hath done much more 
Justice to the Second Part of Don Quixote) have 
all along endeavoured to find English Proverbs 
equivalent, or near to the Sense of those in the 
Original, which they need not have done ; for a 
literal Translation of them answereth much 
better.” 

Can you or any of your readers instruct me 
as to who was the editor of this edition? From 
many turns of expression and the presence of a 
peculiar sardonic humour, I entertain a latent sus- 
picion that it was by the Dean. The following in 





rr 
the preface seems to me to be thoroughly Swiftean. 
—‘* But the Females continue late in this Paradise 
of Fools, and sometimes so long, that I myself 
have caught one reading ‘Cleopatra’ [does he 
mean ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ ?] in spectacles,” 

You will perceive both Swift and Dr. Sheridan’ 
names amongst the subscribers. 

On rereading the above I have bethought me jt 
might be more satisfactory to you and your corre. 
spondents were I to send you the work itself, J 
therefore do so. J. Derretr Francis, 

*,* Our indefatigable Correspondent “F, W.C” 
must bear in mind that much of the work of 
Avellaneda was taken from the pious French 
romances of the thirteenth century. There jg 
every reason to believe that the writer of the 
spurious continuation of the ‘Don Quixote’ had 
firm faith in the stories which he retells. It is 
this in connexion with other matters that makes 
us discontented with the ordinary criticisms 
passed on Avellaneda’s work. The motives 
usually ascribed to him are in our view insuffi. 
cient and unworthy; whilst the manner in 
which Cervantes treats him in the text of the 
second part, as also in the introduction, shows 
that he was no common hack writer. We are 
obliged to Mr. Francis for the loan of his book, 
which shall have our best attention next week. 








BARNES'S POEMS. 

A Dorsetsaire Correspondent, well acquainted 
with his native county, writes in elucidation of the 
“compound adjectives” used by Mr. Barnes in his 
poem on ‘Milken Time’ (see Athenwum of July 
26ch) :—“ The critic finds fault with ‘ wide-horned 
cows’ and ‘ white-hooped pails.’ The wide-horned 
breed of Hereford cows is almost universal in 
Dorset, and the Hereford cow, with its strikingly 
variegated coat, gives to a Dorset pastoral scene a 
character quite different from that given by the 
narrow-horned Devons and the iron-grey short- 
horns of the adjoining counties. In Dorset, too, 
the hoops of the pails are of wood, kept scrupu- 
lously clean. In certain other counties not so 
generally dairy the hoops are of iron, and any- 
thing but white. These compound adjectives, 
therefore, suggest much, and add immensely to 
the rural word-painting.” 








“ BURLEYMEN.” 
Kelso, August 13, 1879. 

THE following cutting from the Southern 
Counties (Scotland) Register may tend to throw 
some light on the subject. J. H. Rurwerrourn. 

“ Berwickshire: Earlston. 

“Court of Bourlawmen: Mr. Joseph Ker; Mr. 
James Mather.—The men holding this somewhat 
rare office are sworn when appointed to give judg- 
ment, to the best of their kuowledge and ability, 
in cases that come before them, and their decision 
is understood to be absolute in point of law. 
Their work as Bourlawmen consists of fixing the 
amount of damages done by straying or pounded 
cattle and the like.” 








KEATS, PEACOCK, AND MR. EDWIN ARNOLD. 

In reviewing Mr. Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of 
Asia’ the Atheneum pointed out a coincidence of 
thought between one of his similes and Keats's 
line in ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes’: — 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

A still closer resemblance to this well-known 
line of Keats is to be found in these words of 
Peacock’s ‘ Rhododaphne,’ p. 124 of the first edi- 
tion :— 

Gather the rose-leaves from the plain 
Where faded and defiled they lie, 
And close them in their bud again, 
And bid them to the morning sky 
Spread lovely as at first they were. 

‘Rhododaphne’ bears the date of 1818 on the 
title-page, and ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ was not 
published until the autumn of 1819. Was the 
idea a pure coincidence of thought, or did one 
poet borrow from the other? Some light may be 
thrown on the mystery from the fact that Pea- 
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—= ea . . . eo, 
ftean: oem embodies curious similarities of 
radise ht with other poems not only written but 
nyself ablished previous to its appearance, as, for in- 
2s he tance, in these lines at p. 145 :— 
2” sa? all other fires are of the earth, 
Jan) And transient : but of heavenly birth 
dan’s Is Love's first flame, &c.; 
ghere the resemblance to Southey’s well-known 
me it lines appears to be too close to be accidental. 
orre- Joun H. Incram. 
hu 
Is, 7 
2 COURT ROLLS. 
. C. Castelnau, Barnes, August 12, 1879. 
“ 4 I ravst Mr. Peacock’s appeal for the preserva- 
“ers tion and publication of manorial records will not 
poh fill a dead letter upon the literary world. The 
tte Historical Manuscripts Commissioners have already 
Aes recognized the importance of the subject by print- 
‘3 ing the following clause in their Second Report 
akes 8 . 69b) :-— 
is (Appendix, p. ; 
red “Court Rolls and Computi are deserving of a 
tives very careful study. The tormer show the succes- 
ord sion of lords, the customs of the manors, the suc- 
= cession of tenants, the amounts of fines and nature 
& of heriots ; proceedings in trespass and debt, in 
— gsaults and frays; the steps in civil suits ; and 
= ariety of information as to management and 
k a variety 4 
= proceedings of the lord’s territory and its occu- 
ts, The Computi are very valaable as showing 
the cultivation and stocking of farms, and the 
prices of various items of food and use. The im- 
ited portance of these documents has not, I think, been 
‘the afficiently attended to.— Alfred J. Horwood.” 
1 hi It may, perhaps, be well also to remind those 
his Y, perhaps, | 
july interested in historical research of Mr. Kemble’s 
ned opinion, “It is deeply to be lamented that the very 
ned arly customs found in the copies of Court Rolls 
in in Eogland have not been collected and published. 
agly Such a step could not possibly affect the interests 
8 8 of Lords of Manors or their Stewards ; but the col- 
the lection would furnish invaluable materials for law 
ort- ad history” (‘Saxons in England,’ i. 55, note). 
too, G. Laurence GomME. 
pu- 
} 0 SHAKSPEARE NOTES, 
- CoKIOLANUS, 
a Votumnra’s speech proceeds for some lines 
moothly and firmly enough :— 
Now this no more dishonours yon at all, 
Than to take in a town with gentile words, 
Which else would put you to your fortune and 
f The hazard of much blood. 
. } Aclause then occurs which does not appear to 
te lave been challenged, but that seems to require 
ow aslight correction to bring it into due relation to 
wother which concludes the speech, besides de- 
uanding the easy reformation of some portentous 
fr. winting : — 
at I would dissemble with my Nature, where 
ig- My Fortuves and my Friends at stake, requir’d 
Ishould do so in Honor. 1 am in this 
ty, Your Wife, your Sonne: These Senators, the Nobles, 
on And you, will rather show our generall Lowts, 
W. How you can frowne, then spend, a fawne upon ’em, 
e For the inheritance of their loves, and safegard 
he Of what that want might ruine. 
ed [propose to transpose one word, and so recover an 
utithesis within the first clause, which gives addi- 
tinal force to the contrast of the second clause at 
le, “Would I,” says Volumnia—that is, if I 
of vere to— 
of Would I’ dissemble with my nature, where 
- My fortunes and my friends at stake reqdir'd, 
+s Ishould do so in hénour: I am in this 
Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles, 
And y6u will rather show our genéral louts 
How you can frown, than spend a fawn upon ‘em, 
mn For the inheritance of their loves, and safeguard 
of Of what that want might ruin. 
" it, Dyce and the Globe editors, following text 
ud indicated punctuation of the folio, read :— 
I would dissemble with my nature where 
My fortunes and my friends at stake required 
I should do so in honour. 
kit Volumnia, who is urging upon her son that 
‘isimulation does not dishonour him at all, is 
1e tady to profess her own readiness to dissemble to 
ob ay extent with such an object as to save fortune 
16 ud friends, and is not in a temper to hint at 
6 ‘imitation relatively to a requirement of honour ; 
e te holds that when fortune and friends are at 
- take the very fact constitutes a demand on honour 








to save them by dissembling without hesitation, 
if that is necessary and will answer the purpose ; 
and it is her own absence of scruples, her own 
conviction that such an end makes any means 
honourable, that she contrasts with the inoppor- 
tune punctiliousness of Coriolanus in a case where 
the interests he has to safeguard against threatened 
ruin far surpass those which she, his mother, would 
protect at any cost of hypocrisy, and hold it 
honourable. Corruption may have involved some 
syllables which are now represented by “in this.” 

We have but to advance a few lines forward 
from those which we have been considering to 
come upon fresh occasion for protest, on behalf of 
the Shakspeare-reading many, against the editorial 
oligarchs who, as they tug the text hither and 
thither, only to leave it at best unmended, if not 
torn into fresh holes, take too little thought of 
popular comfort and convenience. 

Menenius, struck with a diplomatist’s enthu- 
siasm, exclaims “‘ Noble lady !” and then, address- 
ing Coriolanus :— 

Come, go with us; speak fair ; you may salve so 


Not what is dangerous preseat, but the loss 
Of what is past. 


It were not unnatural to conjecture that the 
thought of Menenius is— 


Not only what is dangerous present, but 
The loss of what is past. 

The next speech of Volumnia, as it is printed 
in the first folio, presently declines into mere con- 
fusion ; and as mere confusion it is left by the 
editors, for the annoyance of every reader, And 
yet this is one of the cases in which a simply un- 
prejudiced—there needs not a peculiarly sagacious 
—consideration of all that has been written upon 
the difficulty can, I think it will appear, elicit a 
reading which it would be safe to adopt as a fair 
reading enough to go on with—a serviceable work- 
ing emendation—one, indeed, that any but the 
proposer of it would perhaps be justified in pro- 
nouncing to be a true recovery of the poet’s words, 
The folio gives this :-— 

VoLuMNIA. I pry thee nowe, my Sonne, 
Goe to them, with this Bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus farre having stretcht it (here be with them) 
Thy Knee bussing the stones: for in such businesse 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant 
More learned than the eares, waving thy head, 
Which often thus correcting thy stout heart, 
Now humble as the ripest Mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling: or say to them, 
Thou art their souldier, and being bred in broyles, 
Hast not the soft way, &c. 


This speech is left both by Dyce and the Cam- 
bridge editors for the hapless reader to stumble 
through and be tripped up by, without the change 
ofa word. His obligations to them are limited to 
the obliteration of the comma between mulberry 
and its relative, and the marking of the clause 
“ for in such business ” to “ more learned than the 
ears” as a parenthesis. Mr. Dyce has a note :— 
“Several attempts have been made to amend this 
passage : I agree with Malone in thinkiug that it 
now stands as the author wrote it.” And it is to 
be suppesed that the Globe editors are of the same 
Opinion, as they do not treat the passage under 
either of the rules of their preface, to insert the 
most probable emendation of a corrupt passage or 
to obelize it as to all appearance incurable. 

The grammatical construction halts throughout 
to an extent far beyond any vindication by Shak- 
spearean licence, and surely not to be accounted 
for by the excitement of so self-possessed a dame 
as the Roman matron rendering her incoherent. 
Whatever was the original reading or the mean- 
ing of the speech, that the printer did not under- 
stand it is quite certain, as is betrayed by his punc- 
tuation ; and in such cases an author is never 
secure that some attempt will not be made by 
him, however clumsily, to get an approach to a 
meaning. An amusing collection might be made 
by most authors of the unlucky stratagems of a 
bewildered printer to force a sense upon copy that 
is either blurred or beyond him. 

In the present instance our troubles are at an 
end, after revision of the punctuation, by the change 
of a single capital letter where capitals are most apt 
to get wrong, at the beginning of a line, and the 
cancelment of a monosyllable—the very shortest 
possible. The change of “ Now” to “ Bow” was 


an early conjecture of Mason, and Hanmer, who 
was sorely astray in another line, omitted “ or.” 
The speech reappears in this form : — 
VoLuMNIA, I prithee now, my son, 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand ; 

And thus far having stretch'd it, —(here be with them),— 

Thy knee bussing the stones, —(for in such business 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 

More learned than the ears),—waving thy head, 

(Which often thus,—(correcting thy stout heart),— 

Bow, bumble as the ripest mulberry 

That will not hold the handling),—say to them, 

Thou art their soldier, and, being bred in broiis, 

Hast not the soft way, which, thou dost confess, 

Were fit for thee to use as they to claim, 

In asking their gocd loves ; but thou wilt frame 

Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 

As thou hast power and person. 
The insinuating speech, however read, involves a 
succession of two parentheses ; the reading now 
given makes it still more characteristic, by adding 
one more—a third, which itself contains a fourth 
within it. When this insertion is recognized and 
the particle “or” is omitted—as omitted it is 
required to be, both as disturbing metre and as 
suggesting an alternative when what is required 
is the crown of a climax—the grammatical con- 
struction is self-apparent. 

It would appear as if those who tolerate the 
received text refer the humbleness of the metaphor 
to the “stout heart” of the preceding line, in a 
state of correction—the punctuation which is 
adopted seems to imply no less ; and indeed it is 
likely that this close opposition of ‘‘ stout” and 
“humble,” with “correcting” in the vicinity, was 
the inducing cause of the original corruption. 

But not only is the comparison of a heart, 
whether stout or humble, to a mulberry inapt and 
even grotesque, but the tenor of all that goes 
before proves that the head is in question. 

Volumnia brings her son’s “ bonnet” —his 
covering of peace—in her hand, to hasten and 
urge his going forth ; and as she holds it not only 
prompts him with what he is to say, but acts the 
very gestures which she recommends him to practise. 
“This but done (says Menenius, as she ends) even 
as she speaks, why their hearts were yours.” 

Thus far having stretch’d it, 
Waving thy head, which often thus, &c. 

Steevens precluded cavil at “ waving” as applied 
to the movement of the head—Hanwer had sug- 
gested “hand”—by a quotation from ‘ Hamlet,’ 
where the very movement that is required here is 
described : — 

Thrice his head thus waving up and down. 

This illustration justifies most happily the sub- 
stitution of “bow” for now. One commentator, 
to explain the line about the mulberry, observes 
that “this fruit when quite ripe drops from the 
tree,"—what is more distinctive is that it will 
remain on the tree for a time when so ripe that 
at the slightest touch of a finger it drops into the 
expecting palm. 

Musgrave quoted an interesting line from a lost 
tragedy of Aiscbylus, which makes the mulberry 
a type of the gentle nature of Hector :-— 

’Avijp 0 ixiwvog hv wetairepoc pépwr. 
A man he was than mulberries more compliant. 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 








Literary Giossip. 

Ir is understood that Mr. Severn kept a 
journal during his consulship in Rome, a 
period comprising the last ten years of the 
temporal government of the Pope. During 
much of the time he was the Italian as well 
as the British Consul in that city, and it is 
probable that his diary may be found to con- 
tain much interesting matter, respecting the 
treatment of political offenders and other 
kindred subjects, which has not been hitherto 
made public. In our notice of Mr. Severn 
last week we stated that he became acquainted 
| with Keats through Haydon in 1817. We 
| have since seen a letter of his, in the posses- 
| sion of Sir C. Dilke, addressed to his friend 
| Brown, and dated April 15th, 1830, in which 
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he says, “I knew Keats as far back as 1813. | 


I was introduced to him by Haslam.” This 
letter is one of a series from which we hope 
to publish next week some very interesting 
extracts relating to Keats, Shelley, and others. 

Tue following passionate outpouring of a 
woman’s heart was exposed to the public gaze 


this week in the auction-room of Messrs. | 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. It occurs on 


the fly-leaves of the first edition of Shelley’s | 
‘Queen Mab’ (lot 63), the author’s presenta- | 
tion copy to “ Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, | 
P.B.S.,” with his autograph inscriptions, one | 
at end in pencil, “You see Mary I have not | 


forgotten you.” On the fly-leaves at end 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin has written, 
“July 1814. This book is sacred to me and 
as no other creature shall ever look into it I 
may write in it what I please—yet what shall 
I write—that I love the author beyond all 
powers of expression and that I am parted | 
from him dearest & only love—by that love | 
we have promised to each other although I | 
may not be yours I can never be anothers 

But I am thine exclusively thine 

By the kiss of love by the glance none saw beside 

The smile none else might render 

The whispered thought of hearts allied 

The pressure of the thrilling hand 
I have pledged myself to thee and sacred is the 
gift. I remember your words—you are now 
Mary going to mix with many and for a 
moment I shall depart but in the solitude of 
your chamber I shall be with you—yes you 
are ever with me sacred vision 

But ah I feelin this was given 
A blessing never meant for me 
Thou art too like a dream from heaven 
For earthly love to merit thee.” 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The terrible Russian story which Mr. Brown- 
ing has retold so powerfully, under the title of 
‘Ivan Ivanovitch,’ is no doubt familiar in one form 
er another to many of your readers, 
given in that old miscellany the Mirror represents 
the avenging peasant as condemned by the pro- 


vincial authorities to capital punishment, which | 


is commuted by the emperor into transportation 
for life to Siberia. Perhaps few of the poet’s 
admirer8 are aware that Mr. Browning in his early 
years visited Russia in connexion with a diplo- 
matic mission.” 

Tue third volume of ‘Royal Windsor’ is 
completed, ready for the press. Chief among the 
subjects treated in this volume are the residence 
and imprisonment of Surrey at Windsor, with 
the composition of his Elegy and ‘Fair Geral- 
dine.’ Mr. Dixon’s researches have added 
greatly to the facts known about Surrey, en- 
abling his reader to trace the school of song 
which he founded at Windsor from the date 
of his Elegy, written in the Norman tower, to 
the day of his death. The volume is also 
concerned with Protector Somerset, the enemy 
of St. George, and with the personal history 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


Art the last meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion a paper by Mr. Axon on Chinese libra- 
ries was read. The facts set forth in it prove 
that not the direst misfortune nor the 
cruellest despotism was sufficient to repress 
the insanabile scribendi cacoethes among that 
ancient people. Libraries were destroyed and 
writers were mutilated and killed in the reign 


of one emperor, but other books and other | 


men made their appearance in the next, to be 
again destroyed and again replaced. At 
the same meeting Mr. Welch exhibited one 


A version |. 


of Stone’s cabinets for holding a card cata- 
logue. It is constructed of thin wood 
| covered with binder’s cloth, and contains 
| five drawers with brass rods and wooden 
| blocks to keep the cards in their places. Each 
| drawer is capable of holding 1,250 cards, and 
| is prevented by a movable button from falling 
out of the cabinet when drawn to its extreme 
| length. The price of the cabinet, thirty shil- 
| lings, was not the least remarkable thing 
about it. 

THE twenty-seventh Annual Report on the 
Boston (U.S.) Public Library urges the neces- 
sity of a new building to hold so valuable a 
| collection. The alarm caused by the burning 
| of the Birmingham Free Library has led to 
| the appointment of a night watchman at the 

Boston Library. He visits sixteen points of 
| the building every half hour, and his presence 
at those points is registered mechanically by a 
clock, Mr. M. Chamberlain in his report 
urges the propriety of having in the library a 
person whose special duty it shall be to advise 
all who come to him as to what books they 
should read. ‘In the hands of such a per- 
son,” he says, “‘the library would become an 
instrument of immeasurable influence in the 
cause of sound learning. It would be alive ; 
not merely a reservoir, with skilfully con- 


a living fountain to which all might repair, 
each to quench his individual thirst and 
bring away what he might need for less 
public use.” The difficulty of this scheme 
will surely be to find a man with all the 
knowledge of books and men that it demands, 
and possessed of an equanimity of temper 
that nothing can disturb and patience that 
nothing can weary. 

Sir Wittiam Reynett Anson, Barr., 
Fellow and Librarian of All Souls’ College, 
and Vinerian Reader in Civil Law, Oxford, 
has just been elected a member of the Rox- 
burghe Club, in the room of the late Mr. 
Charles Towneley. The Club are about to 
print several unique books from the library 
of Sir Charles Isham, Bart., at Lamport. 

We have to chronicle the extinction of a 
small English colony, that at Hasskeue in 
Constantinople. In consequence of the dis- 
tresses of the Government, the last of the many 
English workmen in the Arsenal, of whom 
some had been settled above thirty years, 
have been discharged. This small and intel- 
ligent community had formed many useful 
associations; its Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tute is to be closed, and its library is now 
offered for sale. 

THE last literary work upon which the late 
Mr. Keith Johnston was engaged was a ‘ Phy- 
sical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive 
Geography.’ The great bulk of the work was 
in type and corrected by him before he left 
England; the remaining portion he wrote 
during his voyage out, and forwarded from 
Zanzibar in January to Mr. Stanford, who will 
publish the work in October. 

WE hear of the death, in New Zealand, at 
the age of ninety-two, of Mrs. Nicoll, mother 
of Robert Nicoll, the Scotch poet. 

ONLY one student has this year gained dis- 
tinction in all the subjects (English history, 
| language, and literature) of Group A. of the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, Miss 
E. M. Sharpley, of Louth, examined at Cam- 





trived conduits leading to each main door, but. 





bridge. Eighteen were distinguished in thee 
out of four portions of this group. Six er 
distinguished in Latin, none in Greek ; bgt 
fourteen gained a first class in Group B. (an. 
guages), implying a good knowledge of two 
languages. In Group C. (mathematics) two 
candidates, Misses A. G. Lee, Dedham, Essex, 
and C. E. Oldaker, Chesterton, Cambridge 
were marked distinguished. In Group D. 
(political economy, history, and logic) ten 
gained a first class, six of them distinguished 
in two subjects. Judging from the tables of 
subjects and successes, many studentsattempted 
to pass at the same time in too many of the 
subjects of high-school work. 


A postuumous work of the late Mr. R. R. 
Brash, on the Ogam inscribed monuments of 
the Gaedhil in the British Islands, will shortly 
appear. The work is edited by Mr. George 
M. Atkinson, and contains fifty photo-litho. 
graphic plates from drawings of the principal 
monuments on which the Ogamic characters 
are found. Messrs. George Bell & Sons are 
the publishers. 


THE death is announced, at her house near 
Chateau-Renault, of Madame Loreau, the 
indefatigable translator of Dickens, Mayne 
Reid, Livingstone, Stanley, and other popular 
English authors. Her last collection of ten 
volumes of travels translated from various 
English authorities was very lately crowned 
by the French Academy. 

Messrs. CasseLL, Perrer, GALpin & Co. 
will publish next month, in two volumes, ‘The 
Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’ by 
Mr. George Barnett Smith. The work will 
be illustrated by two steel portraits, one being 
engraved from a portrait painted by Joseph 
Severn in 1840, and the other from a fine 
photograph taken during the present year. 


CANNON Farrar’s new work, ‘The Life 
and Work of St. Paul,’ is now in a forward 
state of preparation, and will be published at 
the end of the month by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. Mr. Mudie has, we 
understand, subscribed for one thousand copies. 


Cot. PripEaux has ready for press the 
Himyaritic Kasideh, from the Kich and 
Miln MSS. in the British Museum. It is to 
be printed at Sehore, in Central India. 

THE ‘ Genealogist’s Guide to Printed Pedi- 
grees’ is the title of a forthcoming work by 
G. W. Marshall, LL.D., the editor of the 
Genealogist. It is in the form of an alpha- 
betical index of family names, embracing all 
those whose pedigrees may be found in the 
more important genealogical and tepographi- 
cal works, and in many less known works, 
with complete references to the pages where 
they occur. It will be published by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. 

A ure of Akbar, by Prince Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein, will shortly be published. 
The Prince has been for some years engaged 
in its preparation. 

‘ Acatnst AFGHAN AND ZULU,’ a narrative 
of the two campaigns, is the title of a work 
by Mr. Phil Robinson, author of ‘In My 
Indian Garden,’ &c., and special correspot- 
dent for the Daily Telegraph in Afghanistan 
and Zululand. It will be published very 
shortly by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Messrs. W. B. Wuittincuam & Co. will 
issue immediately Mr. P. R. Drummond's 
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volume, ‘ Perthshire in Bygone Days.’ Among 
other celebrities personally known to the author 
who are noticed in the volume are General 
Lord Lynedoch, Sir David Baird, Sir Wm. 
Stirling-Maxwell, George Gilfillan, Robert 
Nicoll the poet, &c. A portion of the volume 
will be devoted to the song and ballad litera- 
ture of the county, and will contain some 
hitherto inedited pieces. 

‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the Abolition of 
Slavery ’ is the title of a biography to be pub- 
lished early in September by Messrs. Marcus 
Ward & Co. The volume forms one of the 
“New Plutarch” series of lives of men and 
women of action, and the writer is Mr. Charles 
G. Leland. 

Tux following works, which have been out 
of print for many years, by that popular and 
gifted author Mrs. Hofland, are preparing, 
and will be published by Messrs. Griffith & 
Farran in “The Favourite Library” at intervals 
of a month: ‘The Daughter of a Genius,’ 
‘Theodore,’ and ‘ Ellen the Teacher.’ 

‘lire AND Society in America’ is the 
title of a work which will be shortly published, 
by Mr. S. Phillips Day, author of ‘Down 
South ; or, an Englishman’s Experiences at the 
Seat of the American War,’ ‘ Pictures of Cana- 
dian Life,’ &c. 

Messrs. Grirvin & Co., of Portsmouth, 
are about to issue a ‘Naval War Game,’ in- 
vented and arranged by Capt. P. H. Colomb, 
Royal Navy, which is intended to represent, 
on paper, as nearly as may be, what might 
happen between two ships fighting in smooth 
water in the open sea; also a ‘ Vocabulary 
of Sea~-Words,’ in English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, by Commander the Hon. 
A. C. Littleton, R.N., and a complete and 
largely illustrated work on torpedoes and 
torpedo warfare, by Lieut. Slieman, R.N., 
lately employed on the Turkish side in the 
Turko-Russian War. 

Mr. Leopotp KatscHeR, author of the 
artices on George Sand in the July and 
August numbers of the International Re- 
new, will contribute a critique on Alfred 
de Musset to an early number of the same 
publication. 

Tue Spelling Reform Association is now 
issuing a prospectus explaining the basis and 
the objects of the Association. Dr. Abbott, 
Prof. Bain, and Dr. R. Morris are among those 
who have been added to the list of vice-presi- 
dents. The central office of the Association is 
at 20, John Street, Adelphi. 








SCIENCE 
ati 

The Electric Light in its Practical Application. 

By Paget Higgs, LL.D. (Spon.) 
Wate much descriptive matter and numerous 
illustrations contained in this volume have been 
taken, as the author candidly remarks, from his 
translation of Fontaine’s treatise on electric 
lighting, which we reviewed last year, the new 
work contains much additional matter, being 
intended to give the reader an idea of ‘‘ what 
been effected in the numerous endeavours 
to obtain a practical system of electric lighting.” 
€ subject is one on which any book that is 
Written at the present time must be regarded as 
Provisional, and to some degree tentative. 
“Recent and untried inventions, promising 
much, cannot,” Dr. Higgs remarks, ‘‘be omitted 


detail, can a probably correct opinion be held. 
Electric lighting is, indeed, so far within its 
period of infancy that, in many cases, suspense 
of judgment is compulsory. Nearly every week 
marks an important advance, proving the pre- 
sent incomplete state of this branch of engi- 
neering.” The portion of the work on ‘The 
Electric Light’ which has the most interest for 
the general reader is chapter ix., on the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Aspect of Electric Lighting.” To the 
information collected by M. Fontaine, Dr. Higgs 
here adds the results of the important experi- 
ments of Mr. Deacon, C.E., at Liverpool, and 
of Mr. Haywood, Engineer to the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, on the Holborn Viaduct. 
The conclusion of Mr. Deacon is to the effect 
“that the cost of the only system of public 
lighting by electricity at present in use is six 
times the cost of Liverpool gas producing the 
same degree of illumination, and twenty-one 
times the cost of the Liverpool gas which would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be consumed in 
the illumination of the same area.” Mr. Hay- 
wood’s report was to the effect that electric 
lighting, at present charges, was about seven 
and a half times the cost of gas. It is added 
that the illuminating power was estimated 
approximately as sevenfold that of gas, but it is 
not stated by Dr. Higgs whether this was the 
applicable illuminative power, or only that in- 
tolerable brilliancy which it is necessary to tone 
down by opal shades or repeated reflections 
before it is allowed to fall on the human eye. 
Dr. Higgs says ‘‘the question, not for what can, 
but for what might or will, the electric light be 
supplied, is that most interesting to the general 
public.” But as far as that body is concerned, 
their opinion as to the future cannot with pro- 
priety be based on anything but actual expe- 
rience. As yet, in thiscountry, the outcome of 
trials leads us to form the opinion that, while for 
lighthouse illumination and for many purposes 
connected with war, with navigation, and with 
submarine operations, where intense and con- 
centrated brilliancy is required, the electric 
light has already established its claim to perma- 
nent adoption, for all cases where a definite 
amount of light is required for what we may 
call individual consumption no such appli- 
cability has been shown, nor, we may add, 
appears to be probable. Billingsgate Market 
is a clear instance of this. Thus we cannot sub- 
scribe to the dictum of Dr. Higgs, in which he 
departs from his former correct statement that 
*‘suspense of judgment is compulsory,” when 
he says, ‘‘ It is beyond doubt that in the present 
we may look for practical, if not great, improve- 
ments, that will cause in no distant future the 
adoption of electric lighting for very many im- 
portant, as well as ultimately for general, pur- 
poses.” The book would have been all the 
better for a less robust faith in the ultimate. It 
has the fault of the omission of any index. 


Obituary Notices of Astronomers, Fellows and 
Associates of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
By Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S. (Williams & 
Norgate. ) 

THE author of this volume informs his readers 


office of one of its honorary secretaries between 
the years 1871 and 1877. The scientific public 
will be grateful to him for their reissue in this 
handy and convenient form, particularly as 
several of the subjects of the notices were men 
of the highest mark in modern science ; notably 
Prof. D’Arrest of the Copenhagen Observatory, 
M. Delaunay of Paris, Prof. Donati of Florence, 
Captain Maury of Washington, besides Sir R. 
Murchison and Prof. Sedgwick, who, whilst 
owing their distinction as savants to another 
science, took sufficient interest in astronomy to 
become Fellows of the Society dedicated to 
its cultivation. But some of the lives in which, 





notice ; nor, from want of knowledge of 





perhaps, the most general interest will be 
felt, were written by Mr. Dunkin, in the 
first instance, for other publications; those 
of the two illustrious Herschels for the 
Leisure Hour, and that of M. Le Verrier for a 
well-known monthly astronomical periodical 
called the Observatory. These last, however, 
have been considerably enlarged from their 
original form, and all the sketches hitherto 
mentioned have been thoroughly revised, none 
being mere reprints. But others come under 
a third category, having been written exclu- 
sively for the purpose of forming a part of 
the volume before us. The most interesting of 
these is the life of the Rev. Robert Main, Rad- 
cliffe Observer at Oxford, who died last year, and 
was formerly for many years first assistant at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Mr. Dunkin’s 
sketch contains a careful account of Mr. Main’s 
astronomical labours, and their bearing on the 
science generally. The whole book consists of 
257 pages, clearly and elegantly printed, and 
replete with information which must ever be of 
interest not only to the scientific student but to 
the general reader who is possessed of any 
scientific taste. 








CURTIUS AND KAUPERT’S ATLAS OF ATTICA, 


THE science of Athenian topography, founded 
by Col. Leake, has been eagerly studied by 
German scholars, Curtius, Wachsmuth, Bitticher, 
Ziller, &c., and by dint of constant application 
to the German Archeological Institute and the 
Prussian Ministry of Education the _first- 
named scholar obtained the means for prepar- 
ing a map of Attica which should meet the 
requirements of modern scholarship. Count 
Moltke took an interest in the work and certain 
ofticers of the great general staff, Col. Regely, In- 
spector Kaupert, and Lieut. von Alten, have been 
set to work on the map. The plan adopted is 
first to map out Athens and its neighbourhood 
and the plain of the Cephissus in regular fashion, 
with the proper levels, &c. Four sections are 
to appear on the scale of 1: 25,000, Pyrgos, 
Cephisia, Hymettus, Pirzeus, and three on the 
scale of 1:12,500, Athens, Pirzeus, and Tatoi 
or Decelea. The parts published are those 
delineating the city and some parts of the neigh- 
bourhood, while the publication of the part 
showing Pirzeus is expected. So for the first 
time a representation has been produced of 
one of the most important centres in the history 
of the human race, which does not depend on 
older researches, but gives ‘“‘das verjiingte 
geometrische Abbild der Erdoberfliiche in por- 
trait-iihnlicher Treue”—a firm basis for all 
inquiries relating to the soil and topography of 
Athens. As a piece of cartography it is a 
work of the first class, prepared in the most 
scientific manner, illustrated by the employment 
of a number of signs, words, and colours, and 
giving 1,430 absolute heights and levels. Every- 
thing modern and ancient attached to the soil is 
completely depicted. This was all the more 
necessary, as even in ancient days, and more 
recklessly in modern times, the work of quarry- 
ing the cliffs of prehistoric Athens, the town of 


that the biographical notices it contains were | the Kranai, with its terraces, its altar sites, 
most of them originally written for the obituary | houses, chambers, niches, banks, canals, roads, 
section of the Annual Reports of the Royal | steps, cisterns, and graves, all hewn in the rock, 
Astronomical Society, issued whilst he held the | 


has been going on. 

The introduction of Curtius is adorned with 
a woodcut of the unpublished frontispiece of the 
only gravestone that has come down to us of 
the outer Cerameicus, where the warriors who 
fell in 394 at Coronea and Corinth were laid. 
Then follows the report of Kaupert, with tables 
of directions and distances of the principal tri- 
angles, of the co-ordinates of the trigonometrical 
points, of the geographical positions of the points 
of the chief triangles, and of the dimensions of 
the sheets of the atlas; then the letter-press, 
illustrating the twelve sheets of the atlas, which 
contains several woodcuts, and fills thirty-five 
pages; finally come the sheets themselves. 
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Sheet 1 depicts Modern Athens and its suburbs 
and also all antique remains and vestiges of them, 
coloured red, on the scale of 1: 12,500. This 
chart is sold separately for the use of travellers 
and scholars. On oak 2 we have Ancient 
Athens, with its ascertainable monuments, open 
places, and streets, upon which the plan of the 
modern city is printed in blue outlines. The 
scale is 1: 12,500. On this map Curtius has 
indicated the results of twenty years of archzeo- 
logical research, and given the names to the exist- 
ing monuments and ruins. Those mentioned in 
ancient authors are indicated conjecturally. On 
this, the most important sheet, are marked and 
named the heights, the streams, the eight demi of 
the city, the open places, the temples and sacred 
spots, the public and private buildings, the wall 
with its eight gates and the oxéAn, the Stadium, 
the streets of the city, the network of twenty-two 
great roads, and the network of watercourses, all 
in different colours, and in each category from 
three to six different signs are employed, 
according to the greater or less degree of cer- 
tainty and probability. The letter-press con- 
tains woodcuts of the foundations of the water- 
house at the gate Dipylum and of the Stadium. 
Sheet 3 represents, on the scale of 1 : 4,000, the 
south-west of Athens, where, on the rocks, the 
oldest Athenians lived in the time of Cecrops, 
especially the Hill of the Pnyx, with the sum- 
mits of the Museum (Philopappos), the so-called 
Pnyx, and the Hill of the Nymphs (Obser- 
vatory), all strewn with the numerous excava- 
tions of the rocks mentioned above; further, 
the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the Market-place, 
the Theseum, and the Dipylum. In the letter- 
press, where all this is accurately described, are 
ground plans of three famous spots, of the 
northern brow of the Acropolis, and the foun- 
tain Clepsydra. On sheet 4 are supplied the 
general view, the ground plan, and special views 
of the street of tombs before the Dipylum, a 
group of nineteen funeral monuments. No other 
group equally complete remains. Sheets 5 to 7 
are photographic views of the chief points of the 
city of the rocks: the double terrace of Zeus 
(the so-called Pnyx), sites of houses with steps, 
altar terraces, the seven-seat place on the 
Museum, and the Hill of the Nymphs, several 
rock graves and rock chambers, among them the 
so-called prison of Socrates. In the letter-press 
are supplied the ground plans. In sheet 8 the 
spectator is led into the campagna of Athens, to 
the sacred grottoes of Apollo, Pan, and Aphrodite 
at Vari on Hymettus, with reliefs and inscrip- 
tions, to the rocks of Aphrodite near Daphni, 
hollowed out in niches, and to a grave on 
Hymettus. Upon sheets 9 and 10 are found 
the magnificent drawings of Peltz, Berg, and 
Strack reproduced by photography. They 
are views of places important in the _his- 
tory and mythology of Athens: a precipice 
at the Museum, the Areopagus, Callirrhoé, the 
grottoes of Pan and Apollo, the Theatre, the 
Hippodrome at the Pirzeus. Two smaller charts 
by Kaupert represent—the one, on the scale of 
1 : 6,250, the Hippodrome and its surroundings ; 
the other, on the scale of 1 : 4,000, the Olym- 
pieum, Pythium, city wall, with the Itonian 
Gate, and Callirrhoé. To this may be added 
three photographic views, on sheet 12, of the 
rock graves and niches at the Pirseus, near the 
sea; while sheet 11 contains the ground plan 
of the temple of Atsculapius, on the southern 
slope of the Acropolis, which has been excavated 
since 1876, and drawings of its architectural 
peculiarities and of the lovely reliefs. 

This account of the mass of charts and views of 
the monuments—some never represented before, 
while others have never been so fully and beauti- 
fully illustrated before—may show in what light 
the publication of the remains of the ancient 
Athenian world is regarded by the Germans. 
This is undoubtedly a rich and costly contribu- 
tion to the science of archzeology. 

JvuLivs ScHUBRING. 








THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT LAIBACH. 


AnTHROPOLOGY flourished in London, not in 
England, flickered for a few years, and is now 
all but gone out. In truth, unlike such societies 
as the Royal Geographical, where the traveller 
met the publisher and the mapper, the Anthro- 
pological Society appealed to no class interests. 
It ‘‘didn’t pay.” It spent rather than made 
£. s. d., nor did the British Philistine delight to 
honour it. Yet it is sadly wanted. At the 
beginning of the last Russo-Turkish war how 
many Englishmen knew what a Bulgarian is? 
At the end of it how often did high authorities 
confound the Bosniac and other Slav renegados 
with the ‘‘ gentle and gallant Turk”? In France 
they judge otherwise; the Parisian sister is 
richly endowed with public money. Austria, 
again, is working hard to spread a taste for 
anthropology amongst those who till lately never 
heard the word. She would once more justify 
the old Jesuit interpretation of the vowels: 
A(ustria), E(rit), I(n), O(rbe), U(Itima), that is, 
will survive her imperial rivals. 

As early as February 18th the first Congress was 
assigned during this summer to Laibach, capital 
of Carniolia, Carniola, Krain. We attended 
it, and perhaps a notice of the initiation may 
interest you. The guide-books assure you that 
Laibach is the Greco-Roman Emona. So Ober- 
laibach, where the ‘‘ beck” (bach), which is the 
Poik river, issues upon the lacustrine plain, after 
forming the marvellous Adelsberg cave, is Nau- 
portus. Both were founded by Jason and his 
Argonauts. Very interesting, by-the-bye, is this 
growth of a piratical cruise in the Black Sea to 
a voyage up the Danube and the Save, a portage 
over the stony Carso plateau to Istria (‘‘ Danube- 
land”), and a run down the coast to Cherso 
island, where Medea slew Absyrtis. The chief 
names of the later myth have survived, curious 
to say, till our time. ‘‘ Emona” is, of course, 
a disputed site. Those who would master the 
subject are referred to an excellent monograph, 
of 342 pages, octavo, with seven tables, just 
published by a young Professor of Marburg, 
Herr Alfons Miillner (‘Emona,’ &c., Laibach, 
Kleinmayr, 1879, 34 flor.). 

We reached Laibach the ‘‘day before the 
fair” (July 27th), regretting that it was not 
mid-August, when reaperesses trample the 
millet. Hospitably welcomed by the Burgo- 
master, Herr Anton Laschan, who also gave us 
Godspeed, we attended the preliminary meeting 
atthe Gymnasium. In the Marienplatz strangers 
were puzzled by a crowd of stalwart youths, 
each holding a pair of tied sticks (flails) ; these 
were reapers waiting to be engaged, and their 
toy-scythes are those of Iceland. The perennial 
morning fog, which keeps the foliage luxuriantly 
green, pinks the cheeks of the population. 
These Slovenes are sturdy men, not unlike our 
‘‘navvies,” and the women, especially to the 
south, are the prettiest in this part of Austria. 
Perhaps a long French occupation may have 
done something that way. 

The fine cloisters of the old Dominican 
convent in Valvasorplatz, now utilized to ‘‘ The 
Schools,” contain, amongst other marbles, an 
epitaph which would have pleased Walter de 
Mapes. It begins :— 

Thomas Sylvester nepf., 
Spe vino me delectavi, 
Sed certé dulce plus amavi; 
and ends shamelessly :— 
Ided vivas in wternum, 
Qui dedisti dulce Falernum. 
1668, 

The museum, under the charge of Custos 
Herr Karl Dischmann, consists of four rooms. 
No. 2 shows a beautiful little jade axe from 
Styria, and a fine torque, whose polish is ex- 
plained by its having long been a dog-collar. 
No. 3 contains the Pfahlbautenfunde (pile- 
village-finds). The first collection from the 


Laibach moor (1874) is highly interesting ; it 
thoroughly illustrates the prehistoric life. The 


wood, horn, and bone age, which preceded and 








accompanied the Palzolithic and the Neolithie 
has not met the attention it deserves. Here we 
find the implements of the Crannoge people 
their axes, hammers, hoes, hooks, scrapers, ang 
skewers; their weapons, one-barbed arrow or 
harpoon points made to slip off the staff to which 
they were attached by a cord ; their dress-gear 
fibulze, combs, needles (sharpened on a split 
and grooved ‘“‘celt”), and linen thread far finer 
than the Swiss, with punches for ornament 
earthenware, and spindles still showing the 
wooden plug ; their food, animal remains, grain 
and fruit stones carefully bottled ; their black 
pottery, plain and ornamented—in fact, all their 
belongings. With this mass of stag-horn a few 
very few, bronze articles came to light : of iron 
none. 

Room No. 4 preserves some remarkable 
articles taken from Turkish battle-fields. These 
Tartarean pests have harried Carinthia as well 
as Carniola, and have pushed beyond Trieste to 
the county of Gorica (Gorizza). Hence the 
Krain eagle, azure, beaked and armed or, bears 
a gorget-like crescent crossing the spread breast. 
One interesting find was a coco-de-mer, evidently 
the begging-cup of some ‘‘dervish,” carved 
with Indian figures. Another was a coffee-pot 
of a shape unknown to us. Pyriform, eight 
inches long, and solid as a shell, the top is 
screwed on by a solid plug with a dozen threads, 
and only the metal strainer inside discloses its 
use. 

On the next day (July 28th) business began. 
At the early hour of 9 a.m. we found ourselves in 
the Redoutensaale (Sala del Ridotto), the room 
where the Diet sits. The principal exhibits were 
disposed along the upper wall in the following 
order. Nearest the window, backed by maps 
and plans, a table with pottery from the moors of 
Laibach and Zeiknitz. Against the wall, a case 
of eight compartments, the collection made at 
the warm baths of St. Margarethen (Nassenfuss, 
Lower Krain), bronze and iron, necklaces 
of amber and glass beads and discs, the 
latter resembling wampum, and fragments of 
thick gold-leaf, stamped with the normal con- 
centric circles. The centre-piece illustrated the 
finds of standing cinerary urns at Maria Rast to 
the north-west. The three divisions showed 
respectively 45, 33, and 6; and of these 15, 13, 
and 4 were covered with flat slabs. Below it 
were the iron implements taken from a tumulus 
near Rosswein, in Styria, and a table with 
various prehistoric articles (labelled) from dif- 
ferent sides. The pendant to St. Margaret was 
a case from Watsch, north of the Save, in the 
meridian of Littai; its eight compartmeats 
showed no gold, but, en revanche, two curious 
human profiles cut in bone. Upon an adjacent 
table stood a fine medizval helmet. Another 
table held the exhibits of Count Gudaker 
Wurmbrand (of Ankerstein, Pettau), a well- 
known anthropologist and excellent speaker. It 
was to me the most interesting part. Two 
bright bronze (Dowris copper) spear-heads and a 
leaf-shaped blade, imitations of old types, were of 
Uchatius metal, erroneously supposed to be bronze 
plus steel. They are nothing but the normal 
alloy so hardened by compression that they cut 
their own substance. This is simply a redis- 
covery of the lost Egyptian secret for tempering 
copper and bronze. You may remember that its 
very existence has, till lately, been denied by 
metallurgists. 

Proceedings began by Herr Dischmann read- 
ing the programme. The mayor welcomed us 
in an admirable speech, and Hofrath Ferd. R. 
von Hochstetter was chosen chairman per accla- 
mationem. All your anthropological and gee- 
graphical readers know his name : he is now 
a digging excursion of three weeks or so to the 
tumuli near Laas. The chair was supported on 
the left by Dr. Much, Secretary of the Anthro- 
pological Society, Vienna. The preliminaries went 
smoohtly. Austria excels in this matter. ; 

The opening paper was Dr. Dischmanns 
‘On the Heathen Hill-Graves (gomile=tumuli 
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Tain generally, and especially at St. Mar- 
* = The mo may be pronounced Gémile 
Gomile, corrupted from Mogila (root mog, 
ore ow). Hence Mogilew, a town in Russia, 
tb Mogilj of Bulgaria, and the Gamulje of the 
“te Slovene prosody is in a transitional 


ws ° ° 
—_ it will soon be settled by a dictionary 
now preparing at Agram. Also called ‘‘ giants’ 


graves,” these heaps explain the name of the 
Peutingerian station Ad Acervos. Some of them 
measure nine metres high by 200 in circum- 
ference ; they are purely sepulchral, and none 
has ever produced a Roman coin or a bit of 
pottery that can be called Latin. From one a 
peasant dug up twelve pounds of bronze, which 
he sold for forty kreutzers at Rudolfswerth. The 
yhole lecture is well worth reading ; it has been 
printed by Messrs. Kleinmayr & Bamberg. 

In the discussion that followed the Abbé 
Neumann, of Vienna, showed that St. Margaret 
in these regions, like SS. George and Michael 
asewhere, denotes the triumph of Christendom 
over paganism. After a pause of ten minutes 
we proceeded to paper No. 2, by Prof. Gurlitt, 
‘Qn Earthenware and the Development of 
its Ornamentation.” The gist was that the 
tracery on the prehistoric urns was an imitation, 
not of natural objects, but of woven cloths and 
their rude embroidery ; this the lecturer called 
tertile Ornamentik. On the other hand, tribes 
that wear hides adorn their pots with rush- 
plaitings and similar natural ‘‘ motives.” Prof. 
Alfons Miillner illustrated his lecture ‘On the 
Preference of Working-Sites in the Domain of 
Anthropology and Prehistoricism’ by referring 
toa special map of Lower Krain. Lastly, Dr. 
Dischmann read paper No. 4, ‘On Local and 
Personal Names in Krain,’ the author, Dr. A. 
yon Luschin, Professor at Graz, being unable to 
be present. This concluded the first day ; the 
proceedings were well reported in the supple- 
ment of the Laibacher Zeitung. 

The Bankett, so grateful to hungry and thirsty 
anthropologists, was laid out at the restaurant 
of the Citalnica or Casino. About sixty members 
at down, and speeches began before dessert. 
We toasted everybody and everything ; and Dr. 
Friedrich Keesbacher delivered a poetical Begriis- 
swig (greeting) which occupied some seven 
printed pages. My memory dwells upon a 
noble lake-fish (Huchen) and a copious flow of 
excellent beer. 

At 6p.M. we set out in force to examine a 
prehistoric ‘‘ Ringwall.” The drive along the 
Cilli road was magnificent. The high Alps of 
Styria are unfavourable for Alpinists this year ; 
the normal summer streaks are sheets of snow ; 
and white upon blue stretches far down. In 
front rose the Griintouz pile, upwards of 8,000 
Austrian feet high ; and to the left (north-west) 
the monarch of the Krainer Mountains, Terglou 
(=Tri-glava=three-headed), more than 9,600. 
After a couple of miles we crossed by a prehis- 
toric sort of wooden bridge, with a toll-bar of 
the later historic type, the broad bed of the Save. 
It is here an Arabian wady after rain, thin 
velns meandering over a mighty surface of sand 
and pebble. 

At the village Cernuce (the ‘‘Tschernutsch” 
of those ragged consonant and rugged sibilant- 
loving Germans) we zigzagged up the high 
and well-wooded left bank. It is crowned 
by a straza (Strazha), a word equivalent 
0 talajot (Arab. atalaya = a_ look - out). 
tis also called tabor, a Turkish term com- 
mon in Krain, where, however, it means not 
aregiment but a castrwm. The appearance of 
the work is that of the Istrian castellieri, only it 
sof earth, not stone. The profile told nothing : 
atrench cut across the crest is still a desideratum. 
But the site was glorified by a noble view of a 
dozen distances. Below the almost perpendicular 
the Save hugged the north end of the 
lacustrine Laibach plain, which has hardly yet 
had time to dry. Perfectly flat and hard to 
, this crater-like bulge is dotted and 
streaked with Lombardy poplars, which contrast 








well with the pines and firs of the heights. The 
city with its Alleen (avenues) of chestnuts is 
charmingly situated on both sides of its ‘‘ beck.” 
An isolated block disposed north-west and south- 
east is crowned by the square castle, with its 
round towers and clock-belfry. The French 
spared it, while they utterly destroyed that of 
Graz. The southern horizon is closed by line 
upon line of foot-hill, mount, and mountain. 
We still see the blue Nanos (‘‘ at the nose ”’) of 
Trieste, that buttress of the Julian Alps entitled 
Monte Regio since the hour when Alboin the 
Longobard planted lance upon its head. 

The first day, which ended with a concert at 
the railway restaurant, was generally pronounced 
a success. Onthe next (July 29th) the morning 
gathering was fuller, and the opposite sex showed 
in more force. Business began with an admirable 
paper by Count G. Wurmbrand ‘ Upon the Pile- 
Villages of Austria.’ His intensely realistic 
account was set off by its successor, Herr Wil- 
helm Obermiiller’s ‘ Pre-Roman Population of 
Noricum.’ This anthropologist, who would 
found an Historico-Ethnographical Society, sees 
Pheenicians everywhere. His theories are mar- 
vellous and sub-maniacal. He derives the Kelts 
from Zelt (a tent), and makes them ‘‘ Chaldzo- 
Gipsies.” The Saxons are Sacz, the Magyars 
Medes; ecce iterum, ‘‘Tubal-Cain the iron- 
smith”; and the ‘‘ Dervishes ” attain the dignity 
of a distinct nation. 

Followed ‘‘ Forest-master” Moriz Scheyer, 
who illustrated with lecture and map ‘The 
Heathen Graves and their Finds in the Com- 
mune of Ratschach’ (Lower Krain). This 
synopsis of discoveries, the work of a practical 
man, was highly applauded. Dr. J. Szombathy, 
one of Dr. von Hochstetter’s assistants, exhibited 
and discoursed upon his own new craniometer. 
The last paper, of a total of nine, by Dr. Felice 
de Lushan, a young anthropologist who has 
already made a name, treated of certain Slav 
tombs in Bosnia, and illustrations of their curious 
ornaments, wreaths, crescents, straight swords, 
&c., lay upon the table. 

The day ended with an inspection of the 
Laibacher Torfmoore, which, in 1874, produced 
the first pile-village known to Austria, and whose 
fine yields we inspected at the Gymnasium. 
This time there was a procession of ten carriages, 
and the sex mustered strong, despite the danger 
to bottines. The drive of three miles showed us 
the triangular (southern) plain of Laibach, still 
reeking wet and rich in peat as poor in field. 
The foot-hills to the south show the castle of 
Ausperg-Sonnegg, at the base of the Krimberg 
(Krrm Vrh), and the village of Brunnsdorf : 
hereabouts the moderns place ‘‘ Emona.” Many 
Roman remains have been discovered, but this 
is also the case throughout the neighbourhood. 

The original ‘‘Crannoge,” west of the high- 
way, has long been covered up. We turned to 
the east over the dripping grass where the 
mowers were at work. The superiority of the 
hay in Krain comes from the Scandinavian 
practice of wind-drying versus the Teutonic sun- 

rying. Here the fields are dotted with the 
locally called Harpfen (harps), huge “ clothes’ 
horses,” into whose horizontal bars the hay 
wisps are twisted, a narrow ridge-roof of tiles 
covering the whole. At the end of the walk we 
reached a ‘‘ breakwind” of leafy branches, 
shading benches, tables, and the inevitable beer. 
In front lay the excavation—a huge grave, 
40 ft. long by 12 broad and 6 deep; water 
trickled from the black peaty sides, and the 
earth was mixed with fragments of charcoal. 
The piles, some five feet below the surface, 
when black were oak, when white, pine (Abies?). 
Potsherds and horn-tools in numbers were 
turned up, till the spade struck brown sand 
about seven feet from the surface. The work- 
ing members pushed over the water-meadows, 
and found sign of Crannoges in the banks of 
a canal. 

Nothing now remained but to separate, regret- 
ting only that the time of meeting had been so 





short. Considering all things, this first attempt 
was encouraging. Among the local proprietors I 
remarked only Prince Ernest Windischgratz (nu- 
mismatist) and Cav. Guttmannsthal-Benvenuti, 
whose tumuli are about to be worked. Vienna 
sent us Ritter von Hauer and Dr. Arneth. From 
Istria Count Susani represented agriculture, Dr. 
Brettauer medicine, Dr. Urbanc’‘ic’ law; my 
admirable friend, Cav. Tommasini, of Trieste, 
botany ; and another green and lively octoge- 
narian, Dr. von Steinbiichel, archeology. A 
third valued friend, Abbé Simon Ljubic’, Mu- 
sealcustos of Agram, brought a highly interesting 
bronze from Konitz in the Herzegovina. The 
archaic figure, five inches high, is a Venus 
Pudica, and its position, precisely that of the 
“* Medicis,” suggests traditional and hierarchical 
treatment. 

The Anthropological Society, Vienna, has 
now established a yearly congress, like our 
archzologues and the British Association. In 
its course from south to north the next meetin 
(1880) will be at Graz (—Gradetz—small fortifie 
town), the Civitas Greecensis, which the French 
invader called ‘‘la ville des Graces.” Follow 
Klagenfurt, Salzburg, Prague, and Vienna, 
where there will be a special gathering in 1885. 
The line then turns east through Moravia and 
Galicia (Krakau and Lemberg) to the Bukovina. 
A few improvements will readily suggest them- 
selves, such as a local committee and secretary 
for minor details; the public dinner will end 
instead of opening the proceedings ; the chair- 
man will call upon those best fitted to address 
the meeting ; papers will be limited to the length 
of an average sermon ; and a little more applause 
will give much more life to the Séances. It is 
not easy to make anthropology popular; but, 
when time is a drug, it may be made ‘‘ fashion- 
able,” which does even better. Meanwhile, 
allow me to propose a ‘‘ Hoch !” for these gallant 
anthropologists. RicwarD F,. Burton. 








SOCIETIES. 

EntomotoeicaLt.— Ang. 6.—J. W. Dunning, 
M.A., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Philips exhi- 
bited living specimens (both sexes) of Spercheus 
emarginatus taken at West Ham.—Mr. Stainton 
exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Grigg, of Bristol, 
larvee of Résterstammia erzlebella, a genus of 
which the larve had hitherto been unknown.— 
Miss Ormerod read a paper entitled ‘Sugar- 
cane Borers of British Guiana,’ and exhibited 
specimens of the insects referred to in different 
stages of development. The exhibition was 
made on behalf of the Colonial Company, who 
were anxious to receive any information as to 
available and practical methods of dealing with 
these insects.—Mr. Distant stated that the cir- 
cumstances were almost the same on the sugar 
estates in the Straits Settlements at Malacca, 
where burning the infected canes was the usual 
remedy applied.—Mr. Swinton communicated a 
note with reference to the urticating properties 
of the larva of Liparis auriflua ; and a communi- 
cation was also received from Mr. M‘Lachlan 
‘On Correlation of Mutilation in the Larva with 
Deformity in the Imago,’ being the substance of 
a notice by M. Melise on the subject in the 
Compte Rendu of the Belgian Entomological 
Society. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Farivar. Quekett Microscopical, 8. 








Science Gossip. 

A copy of Col. Grodekof’s recent route survey 
during last year, from the Patta-Ki ferry 
over the Oxus to Herat, has just reached 
this country. The Russian colonel travelled 
by known routes to Shibarkhan, Saripul, 
and Meimana, but a little west of the 
last-named place he took a new route across 
the Tirband-i-Turkestan mountains, as the 
range to the south is usually called, emerg- 
ing on the upper Murghab, and thence proceed- 
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ing to Kala-Nao, whence he made his way 
through Khushk to Herat. The survey is an 
important contribution to our knowledge of 
northern Afghanistan. 

AN important discovery has been made in 
Japan. We learn from the newspapers of the 
capital that a citizen of Hizen, named Miné, has 
discovered a fine coal deposit at Nakashima, in 
Nagasaki Ken, and has received a loan of 
Yen 150,000 from the Government to assist him 
in developing it. Rich results are expected 
from the operations. 

Tue ‘Records of the Geological Survey of 
India,’ Part IT. of Vol. XII., just received, con- 
‘tains two important papers by Mr. A. B. Wynne, 
‘A Geological Reconnoissance from the Indus 
at Kushalgarh to the Kurram at Thal on the 
Afghan Frontier’ and ‘Further Notes on the 
Geology of the Upper Punjab.’ 

A CorRESPONDENT has sent us a startling letter 
from Miss M. Betham-Edwards, from which we 
give an extract :—‘‘I send you the following par- 
ticulars of a recent scientific invention, just 
patented, and destined without doubt to play 
a very important part in our economic history. 
I think it must be regarded as a solution for 
once and for all of the great coal question, or 
rather fuel question, not only among ourselves 
but abroad. M. Bourbonnel, of Dijon, the cele- 
brated lion and panther slayer, lighted upon the 
following discovery by hazard, and after six 
years’ persistent investigation brought it to 
entire ‘workable’ perfection. He discovered, 
by means of two natural substances, inexhaust- 
ible in nature, the means of lighting and main- 
taining a fire without wood or coal; a fire in- 
stantaneously lighted and extinguished ; a fire 
causing no dust, smoke, or trouble ; a fire cost- 
ing one-tenth atjleast of ordinary fuel ; and, what 
is more wonderful still, a fire the portion of 
which answering to our fuel is everlasting, that 
is to say, would last a lifetime. M. Bourbonnel’s 
invention comprehends both stove and fuel. The 
fires could be on the minutest scale or on the 
largest. They would be used for heating a 
baby’s food or for roasting an ox. Being lighted 
instantaneously they will be a great economy 
of time. M. Bourbonnel at once patented his 
invention, and a body of engineers and savants 
from Paris visited him and pronounced his dis- 
covery one of the most remarkable of the age. 
He has had several offers for the purchase of 
the patent in France, but wants to sell it in 
England, his own occupation being in another 
line. Any English gentleman or firm wishing 
to see his fires and stoves could do so by writing 
to him a day or two beforehand. His address 
is M. Bourbonnel, Dijon...... I have seen these 
fires and stoves. There is no mistake about the 
matter. It is as clear as possible that here we 
have a perpetual and economical source of fuel. 
Two hundred years ago the discoverer would 
have surely been burnt as a wizard.” 

WE have received the Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines of Victoria for the year 
1878, and the Reports of the Mining Surveyors 
and Registrars of the same colony for the 
quarter ended Jist of March, 1879. From the 
first we learn that the number of miners 
employed was 37,212, of whom forty were 
killed by accidents. From the second we find 
that the total quantity of gold raised in the 
quarter was 170,550 ounces. 

Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet anp Pror. Saycr 
have contributed to the Astronomical Society a 
preliminary paper on the Babylonian astro- 
nomy, in which they describe a Babylonian 
calendar established, as is generally admitted, 
about ‘‘2000 B.c.” The inscriptions on the 
calendar are written in Assyrian and Acca- 
dian, and the important star [cu or Dilgan is 
mentioned as appearing at the beginning of the 
year. The two gentlemen are led by their in- 
vestigations to identify this star with the to 
astronomers well-known star Capella. 

Herman W. Vocrt, in Berichte der Deutschen 





Chemischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, No. 4, 1879, 
describes his photographic observations of the 
oxygen spectrum. The fourth hydrogen line, 
corresponding with “‘ i” of the sun, was observed 
with the naked eye by Paabzow and Vogel on 
the application of the simple induction current, 
in opposition to the assertion of Lockyer that it 
is only visible at high temperatures, an assertion 
on which he founds his supposition of the decom- 
position of hydrogen at elevated temperatures. 


M. Fovavsé has, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
an excellent article on the applications of the 
microscope in geology. 

Tue Government Astronomer of Victoria has 
sent us the Record of Observations taken at the 
Melbourne Observatory during February, 1879. 

Tue City and Guilds Institute for the Pro- 
motion of Technical Education have determined 
to add a chemical laboratory and a lecture room 
to the Cowper Street middle-class schools, to 
which a physical laboratory will probably before 
long be annexed. 

THe Revue des Questions Scientifiques, pub- 
lished by the Société Scientifique of Brussels, 
for July, 1879, contains an interesting and very 
clear examination of the memoir by M. A. de 
Lapparent on ‘ L’Origine des Inégalités de la 
Surface du Globe.’ 


Les Mondes, the well-known French scientific 
journal, which was originated by the Abbé 
Moigno and always edited by him, has become 
the property of a joint-stock company, the vener- 
able Abbé being, however, still retained as the 
scientific editor. 

At the Séance of the Académie des Sciences 
on the 21st of July, M. Schwann was elected a 
correspondent for the Section of Medicine and 
Surgery, to replace M. Rokitanski. 

Tue German Scientific Association will meet 
at Baden-Baden on September 14th, the meet- 
ings being continued until the 24th. The 
German Geological Society will hold its general 
annual meeting at the same place on Sep- 
tember 25th. 

Dr. WitHELM E. WeseER, the Gottingen Pro- 
fessor of Physics, has been presented by the 
Imperial German Academy of Naturalists with 
the Cothenius Medal, in recognition of his 
valuable services in the advance of experimental 
physics. 

Mr. THomas M. Drown, Secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, in- 
forms us that the Pardee Hall of Lafayette 
College, in which was the library of the Insti- 
tute, was completely destroyed by fire on the 
evening of June 4th. It is hoped that this will 
be replaced by the generosity of scientific and 
technical societies and journals. 


ELEVEN students have passed the separate 
examination in physiology now introduced into 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
None of these attained the standard of distinc- 
tion. Three passed in zoology, but there were 
no fewer than eighteen candidates ; two of these 
were distinguished. Fourteen out of thirty-four 
passed in botany, including three distinguished, 
and twenty-two passed in geology and physical 
geography, five gaining distinction. In Group E 
(natural science), which includes six subjects, of 
which only three may be taken in one year, 
four candidates have gained a first class, one at 
Cambridge, Miss C. E. Cross, distinguished in 
botany and geology, and passing in chemistry ; 
Miss L. M. Passavant, De La Haye House, 
Leeds, distinguished in botany and zoology, and 
No. 294, Leeds, name not published, distin- 
guished in geology and zoology, with a pass in 
physiology ; Miss M. A. Broadhurst, Liverpool 
College for Girls, distinguished in geology and 
chemistry ; six have passed in the second class. 

WE regret to announce the death, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, of Prof. Johann 
von Lamont, Conservator since the year 1835 of 
the Observatory of Bogenhausen, near Munich, 





where he made a long course of valuable and mals 
vations, particularly of the magnetic elemenis| omer 
It was in 1851 that he succeeded in provi apd ob 
fact of a decennial cycle in the diurna] appre 

the magnetic declination, which has been =f »#a8™ 
recently so conclusively shown to corresping —_ 
with that of the frequency and abundanee oj qe dn | 
the solar spots. Lamont was born in So ard . 
and was made Professor of Astronomy at tha pg 
University of Munich in 1852. He was the de 
author of a very able ‘Handbuch des Mag a the 
netismus,’ which was published at Leipzig > a on 


1867 as one of a series of works form; credit of 
general Encyclopedia of Physics, edited by i 
Karsten. He was an Associate of the 

Astronomical Society of London, and in 
vol. xi. of their Memoirs is a paper by hin 
(contributed im 1838) containing obsery, 
tions of two of the satellites of Uranus, with 
a determination of the mass of that planet, Th 
instrument used in making the observations wa) 
the Munich refractor of 104 inches apertuy 
and 15 ft. focal length. In the Royal Society's 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers is a list of no Jeg 
than ninety by Prof. Lamont on astronomical 
magnetical, and meteorological subjects, 








FINE ARTS 
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Will Close on Saturday, the 23rd inst. 

BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, DUDLEY GALLERY 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Consisting of Drawings, and 
Kogravings. OPEN DAILY from Ten tiil Six.—admittance, 
Catalogue, 6d. R. F. M'NAIRK, Sec, 


DORG#’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE 
TORIUM, ‘OHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘Ty 
BRAZEN SERPENT’ (the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, 
with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ * Night of the 
Crucifixion,’ * House of Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE G. Y.%, 
New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—1e. 








MARIANNE NORTH’S EXHIBITION of OIL SKETOHES of 
INDIA and the ARCHIPELAGO at 9, Conduit Street. Daily, Teo 
till Six.—Admission, 1s. 








VI. Greek Myths. By T. Erat Harrison —Thi 
book contains, as reproduced in permanent p! 
graphy, the designs of an artist whose works we 
have more than once admired. They have for 
their texts so many Greek legends according to 
the rendering of Canon Kingsley. They may be 
obtained of Mr. E. E. Harrison, St. Martin’s Lane, 
and were originally issued to subscribers, Most 
of the compositions are vigorous and careful studies, 
they are proofs of labour and devotion so honour. 
able and so rare, and marked by taste so high, that ( 
we may fairly call it “ heroic,” and aver that it is 
of a finer as well as a stronger strain than that pro- 
duced by Kingsley’s texts. Fine as they ar, 
these compositions exhibit a characteristic whieh, 
although it may seem a merit in the eyes of many, 
is less than satisfactory to us, and not quite worthy 
of the ability, the skill, and the care of the 
artist. This is a general loyalty to a fashion 
which is current in some artistic circles of om 
time, and implies a resuscitation of the types, if 
not of the mannerisms, of Mantegna—types which, 
even in that great master’s hands, were not a little 
affected, and had better have been dispensed 
with, but which nowadays are mere quaint ai 
chronisms, or, as in the case before us, shackles 
of a young enthusiasm, of which so accomplished 4 
student as Mr. Harrison will swiftly rid 
and at which he will not be the last to smile. An 
‘Hera and Jason’ has great force and that “still 
passion” which Mantegna borrowed from the 
Roman sculptors, as these had somewhat clumsily, 
if boldly, affected it from the Greeks. With careftl 
but somewhat demonstrative anatomical display 
Jason bears the disguised Hera over the Anaure. 
Her draperies are Mantegnesque, 1.c. the revere 
of Greek ; her face is in the Roman style. The 
rocky landscape refers to sculpturesque and 
pictorial canons. A better work is ‘Theseus and 
Sinis,’ the hero binding the robber to the pines, 4) “ 
noble design, less like a bas-relief than its com 
pavions, and, where it remains sculpturesqut, 
illustrating a higher style than appears elsewhere. 
Here the unrest of the draperies, Mantegnesque # 
it is, approaches the ignoble, and the actions 
quaint and strained rather than severe, 
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Sedan which mars the impressive conception 


fine composition of the ‘ Sirens,’ three unlovely 
— seated on rocks of architectonic character. 


siderable historical value. 
agree with Mr. Lynch as to the date of the execu- 
tion of these works ; instead of the “thirteenth 
century” which he proposes, we believe them to 





= : 
majestic. Of Mantegnesque quaintness and 


rations there is too much in ‘Dictys, Danaé, 
Perseus.’ The ‘Stethno and Euryale’ 
ches something that is more desirable, 
more Greek in the style of its design, move- 
and general treatment. We regret the 


the mode of design affected by our modern 


Mantuans is in keeping with itself is true ; that at 
Jeast these examples, if not others of their kind, 
refine on the forms they most resemble, is to the 
gedit of the artist, who displays no mere Chinese 
subservience to his models. But why take such 


at al!, and obey a whim of the hour? 


Why not develope a nobler technical ideal ? or, if 
the type 


must needs be ancient and antique, why 
refer to that of Greece herself? This pre- 


ference for Greek art over that of the Mantuan 
renaissance, refers to the technical idiosyncracies 
of Mantegna and his followers, not, of course, to 
the tremendous design, the copious magnificence, 
of that glorious artist. 

Historical and Antiquarian Notes on Gaws- 
worth Church, near Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
J.F. A. Lynch. Illustrated. (Office of the British 
Architect. —This edifice is a handsome one, and 
it has a history which was well worth the pains 
bestowed on it by Mr. Lynch, who has recorded 
details of its monuments, stained glass, and, 
above all, those mural decorations which represent 
the usual subjects, St. Christopher, St. George, 
the Last Judgment. 


By 


On these works our author, 
discovered them, dilates with affectionate 


earnestness, and has reproduced the pictures in 
the illustrations of his book. These paintings 


of the ordinary character, and possessed con- 
We are not able to 


been due to the latter part of the fourteenth 


century. Mr. Lynch describes correctly enough the 
characteristic difference between painting in fresco 
and distemper, but he makes a needless parade 
of his knowledge ; it would have been sufficient 
to have styled these relics distemper pictures, 
which, of course, they were, although some persons: 
less painstaking than he had foolishly described 
them as “frescoes.” If we understand his opinion 
“} rightly, as expressed on p. 10, that architecture in 
England during the seventh and following three 
centuries owed its character to the influence of 
artists imported from Rome—i.e. Italy—we are 
not able to accept that notion. 
gotten that the so-called “‘ Anglo-Saxon” architec- 
ture was nothing but a debased continuation of 
the style employed by and left behind by the 
Romans, whose buildings existed long after the 
conquerors of the world left this island to its fate. 
It appears that soon after Mr. Lynch had, with 

ite pains, uncovered the interesting ancient 
mural paintings they were “ wantonly scraped and 
thiselled off the walls,” on “ presumed individual 
ad private authority.” Our author does not say 
whose “authority” directed this vandalism, but 
| he declares that if the pictures had been objected 
to as “not consonant with modern ideas,” means 
would have been forthcoming to cover them, so 


Mr. Lynch has for- 


they could have offended nobody, and yet 
available for study. One of the “ worthies” 


of Gawsworth was Samuel Johnson, or “Cheshire 
hnson,” who produced the hurly-burly “rhap- 
“dy of Hurlothrumbo,” outrageous balderdash 
vhich attained extraordinary popularity ¢. 1722, 


was followed by other similar but duller 


pieces ; see Notes and Queries, 1st series, v. p. 596 ; 
drdseries, i, p. 456, ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ “John- 


Samuel,” and the ‘Diary’ of John Byrom. 
Johnson wrote a wilderness in verse of 


“roaring fooleries,” called ‘The Blazing Comet,’ 
and, fiddle in hand, performed a part in that 
Precious entertainment. He lived till he was 
ty-two years of age, and was buried in a 
ttle wood near Gawsworth church. Mr. Lynch 
vill find illustrations of the career of this man in 





the Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the British 
Museum, Nos. 1834, 1869, 1902. 

The Abbey Church of Melrose, Scotland. Illus- 
trated by F. Pinches. (Shaw & Sons.) — Mr. 
Pinches obtained the silver medal of the Institute 
of Architects for a series of measured drawings 
from the famous and beautiful Abbey Church of 
Melrose—drawings which are comprised in this 
volume ; no such drawings were before these avail- 
able. He has published photographic copies on 
stone from these works in the handsome volume 
before us, which we cordially recommend to archi- 
tects and others on account of the care and delicacy 
they exhibit, not less than because the building 
itself is a peculiarly interesting architectural study. 
The outrageous way in which the natives of 
the district were, until the ruins passed to the 
possession of the Buccleuch family, accustomed to 
help themselves to the hewn stones of the place 
has caused sad havoc there. Mr. Pinches gives 
us plans, sections, elevations, and perspective 
views of the ruins and of their details. A large 
portion of these works is in a fine, rather florid 
Decorated style; more parts belong to the Perpen- 
dicular period, with certain elements which are due 
toa Frenchman, John Mordo, c. 1500. On the whole 
the church is exactly such as would not fail to 
attract a writer like Scott, whose pen gave to 
Melrose the chief fame it has enjoyed. Mr. 
Pinches gives an historical sketch of the building, 
which serves as a key to many portions of its 
architecture, 

WE have from Messrs. M. Ward & Co. No. 1 of 
a “new series” of Our Native Land, its Scenery 
and Associations, described by Mr. W. H. D. 
Adams, with chromo- lithographic and woodcut 
illustrations, This part deals with the Thames 
from Battersea to Esher, and describes the places 
on both banks of the river in an easy-going, read- 
able way, very well suited for popular use. The 
illustrations are pretty little woodcuts and toler- 
able but rather gaudy landscapes.—We have from 
Mr. T. Murby The Young Artist, No. 3, a book 
of drawing copies, presenting very different and 
unequally difficult subjects, which are good enough 
in their way, but comprise few such as we should 
put before a pupil. 

Quiet War Scenes. Poems and Translations. 
By J. Baker, illustrated by H. Whateley. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.)—This is a neat and pretty 
little volume, containing verses of a graceful, 
always pathetic kind. With these are eight illus- 
trations, some of which are pretty enough while 
others are worthless ; all are trivial. 

In the Arlaud Museum at Lausanne there is a 
painting of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. It 
is on panel, with little art in its design or celour- 
ing, but with finish of detail in the figures. The 
painter signed his work Franciscus Sylvius 
Ambianus, Francois Dubois of Amiens; and M. 
Bordier finds that he died at Geneva in 1584, 
on the 24th of August, twelve years after the 
massacre, and upon its anniversary. He died in 
a cheap lodging and left what money he had, partly 
to the three orphans of a brother painter, partly to 
a living painter who was also, doubtless, poor, and 
partly to the poor French Protestant exiles in 
Geneva. At the time of his death Frangois 
Dubois was fifty-five years old. He was therefore 
aged forty-three at the time of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and in his exile he seems to have 
reproduced horrors of which he was an eye-witness. 
His picture, which contains nearly one hundred and 
sixty figures, had never been engraved until M. 
Bordier, struck by its value as a piece of contem- 
porary evidence, and by the remarkable accord- 
ance of its details with those in De Thou’s 
‘History of his own Time,’ employed M. 
Alexandre Duruy to reproduce it faithfully in 
lithograph, reduced to one-fourth the original size. 
This lithograph, uncoloured, and also a fac-simile 
of the chief group in the picture, in which the 
original size is retained and the colouring pre- 
cisely reproduced, M. Bordier contributed to the 
‘Mémoires de la Société d’Histoire et d’Arché- 
ologie de Genéve,’ with a very interesting paper 
showing the value here of the pencil as an inde- 





ae witness in corroboration of the pen. 
rangois Dubois died in exile in 1584, and of De 
Thou’s history, begun in 1581, no part was pub- 
lished until 1604. The separate publication of the 
fac-similes with M. Bordier’s paper and a ma 
showing the environs of the Louvre in 1572 wi 
be very convenient to English students. 

Grundlagen der Ikonognosie. Von F. Tilsen. 
(Prag Verlag der Kon. Bohmischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, Druck von Dr. E. Greg.)— 
A tract, with diagrams, on descriptive geometry 
and perspective projection, by Prof. Tilsen, of the 
Royal Polytechnic School of Prague—one of a series 
of quasi-national publications, which contains some 
useful, rather technical, but not abstruse, additions 
to the practical modern teaching of perspective. 
The applications are clear and ingenious, as well 
as novel, and, so far as they go, are meritorious. 
But no new principles appear, of course. 

Mr, Nutr has distributed five parts of Metster- 
werke der Holzschneidsekunst, with descriptive 
texts. The “masterpieces” are selected news- 
paper and book illustrations, of very unequal but 
never high value ; the subjects are mostly works 
of art and landscapes. 
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From Cleeve Abbey, which was visited on 
Wednesday, the 6th, the party passed to 
Dunster Castle, the seat of Mr. George Fownes 
Luttrell. 1t occupies one of the bold Somerset- 
shire Tors, and is surrounded by some of the 
most lovely scenery in England. In the Domes- 
day Survey the name of the place is given as 
Tor, but as “‘tor” in the tongue of the West 
Saxons meant a hill, it is probable that a name 
so little descriptive must in far earlier times 
have had some affix, and that the Norman scribes 
who compiled the record, not knowing that 
“‘tor” meant ‘‘hill,” only gave what they con- 
sidered the distinctive part of the name they 
heard. Shortly after the Conquest Dunster was 
in the hands of William de Moion, a Norman, 
who held upwards of sixty manors, and who 
was the reputed founder of Dunster Priory, a 
cell of the Abbey of Bath. His descendants 
are said to have cultivated vines here ; and we 
were told that there is in the neighbourhood a 
field which still goes by the name of the vine- 
yard. From the Mohuns the estate passed to 
the Luttrells. Mr. G. T. Clark, who has de- 
voted much time and thought to the study of 
the castles of England and the neighbouring 
continental lands, conducted the party to the 
top of the mound, which was the earliest forti- 
fication here, and from that noble platform ex- 
plained to the assembled archzeologists what it 
was they saw and how things came to be as they 
were. This was very needful under the circum- 
stances, and it was exceedingly well done. The 
mound, on the top of which the first inhabitants 
had their dwelling, was, he said, no doubt 
fortified by a wooden stockade or paling, an 
example of which may still be seen in the 
Bayeux tapestry. Here probably lived in his 
wooden house, within his wooden paling, Alluric, 
who held the place in the time of the last Saxon 
Edward. The earliest remains of masonry now 
to be seen are of the time of Henry III. If 
a ‘‘shell-keep” ever surrounded the mound, 
such as those still to be seen at Berkeley, 
Lincoln, and Leiden, not one fragment of stone 
is now left to bear testimony to its existence. 
The remains which meet the eye are mostly 
of the time of Richard II. and his immediate 
successors. In the great war of the seventeenth 
century the place was besieged by Blake, but it 
seems to have suffered little in any of its more 
prominent features. William Prynne, the Presby- 
terian sufferer, was imprisoned here after the exe- 
cution of the king, but his captivity seems to 
have been of a gentle kind. Ordinary readers 
of history only know of Prynne as what they 
please to call a “‘ fanatic.” It is commonly for- 
gotten that a great part of his laborious life was 
spent, not in noisy politics, but in most careful 
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study of our national annals. He turned his 
stay at Dunster to good account by arranging 
the great mass of Mohun and Luttrell charters 
which he found there. Many of these were ex- 
hibited in a large glass case, and if we mistake 
not, we observed memoranda in Prynne’s minute 
hand on the backs of more than one of them. 
Dunster Church was next visited, under the 
guidance of Mr. Freeman. Near the middle of 
the south wall of the nave is a roodloft stair. 
This would be a great puzzle to any one who did 
not know something of the history of the church. 
The truth is, as was visible at once when the 
facts were pointed out, that the church was 
really two churches, one for the parish and the 
other for the monks. The exterior of the 
church is mainly of Perpendicular character, but 
there are remains of Norman work to be seen 
under the tower, which is in the centre of the 
church. The screen which cuts off the parish 
nave from that part of the church which was 
used as a parish choir is, as was commonly the 
case, of wood. It seems to have suffered little 
from either violence or restoration. Few small 
churches can show such a magnificent example 
of richly carved timber work. In a house now 
used as an inn, and called the Luttrell Arms, 
—but whether an ancient hostelry or a private 
house we do not know,—is a room with a fine 
timber-work roof and richly adorned windows. 

On Thursday Mr. E. A. Freeman opened the 
Historical Section by a long and eloquent 
address, in which he contrasted the West-Saxon 
Somerset with the Midland Northamptonshire. 
A paper of this high class cannot be given in 
abstract ; every sentence of it was as closely com- 
pacted and full of fact and inference as it could 
be made. From the earliest time, when the 
Teuton got a footing in Western Britain until 
the reign of James II., the ground was rapidly 
but most carefully gone over. This was fol- 
lowed by a short paper by Mr. C. N. Welman 
on the battle of Sedgemoor, from which it seems 
to be almost certain that the king visited in 
person the plain where the battle was fought. 

After the above papers had been read and the 
discussions which followed on them ended, the 
party proceeded to an earthwork known by 
the name of Castle Neroche. It is a work of 
great magnitude, on the top of a high hill, which 
overlooks a wide extent of beautiful country. 
Of its date, or of what race or tongue they were 
who threw up its huge banks, it is not wise to 
speak except with great caution. The strong 
probability, however, is that it is not Roman, 
although a fragment of brick with mortar adher- 
ing was produced in testimony of its Latin 
origin That the brick was found there we have 
no dvwubt, but its date is at least uncertain. 
Whil« some who have a right to be heard con- 
fidentiy pronounced it of Roman manufacture, 
other careful and discreet persons held that it 
was made after the brick tax was laid on early 
in the reign of George III. This grand earth- 
work will soon be but a matter of history. It 
is now being dug into and its materials carted 
away for the purpose of mending the highways. 
Do those persons who fear for the safety of 
English institutions if Sir John Lubbock’s 
Ancient Monuments Bill should become law 
really think that we should lapse into com- 
munism, nihilism, or some other such like un- 
intelligent political heresy if the owner or tenant 
for life (we have not the least notion who he 
is) of this peculiarly interesting object were 
hindered by law from depriving our children of 
the enjoyment which they would derive by the 
sight of it if it were let alone ? 

The Church of Staple Fitzpaine was next 
visited. It is a fine, bold Perpendicular church, 
with richly ornamented tower and large pro- 
jecting gurgoyles. Restoration has, however, 
taken place. A northern door seems to have 
been blocked up, and a window to match the 
old ones put in its place. We looked about for 
grave slabs in the floor, but our search was un- 
uccessful. Can it be possible that no burials 





have taken place in this church or that 
memorials have not been put over the graves, or 
are we to assume that they have been swept 
away? With a hundred examples of tnis heart- 
lessness in our memory or our note-books, we 
cannot but fear that this latter is the true ex- 
planation. There is an interesting Norman 
doorway, and a very good screen of rather late 
work. This latter was, it seems, brought some 
time ago from the church of Bickenhall, which 
was being pulled down. This church had 
originally no south aisle, but one has been 
recently built to match the north, and the rood- 
loft stair destroyed that a little new arch might 
be put in its place,—the blank wall there had, 
we were told, a very bad appearance. A fine 
niche at the east end of the north aisle has been 
spared. In the evening Mr. H. M. Scarth read 
a paper ‘ On the Roman Occupation of the West 
of England.’ It was full of facts orderly arranged, 
and will be an important contribution to the 
Journal of the Institute. It was proposed in the 
conversation which followed that a map should 
be prepared by the Somersetshire Archeological 
Society, which should indicate the places where 
Roman remains had been found in the country. 

On Friday Cannington Church was the first 
place visited. It seems to have been a monastic 
church. There was a Benedictine priory here, 
founded by Walter de Courcy. The building is 
not in itself remarkable, except for having the 
chancel the same height as the nave, an arrange- 
ment which was never common in England. 
There are several (we believe twelve) consecra- 
tion crosses, carved in relief on the exterior of 
the walls. According to the present Roman use 
these crosses ought to appear in the inside of 
the building, and we believe, that in this par- 
ticular the old English service books are like 
the Roman, but there are several instances of 
these crosses appearing on the outside of 
churches in England. Examples were said to 
occur at Amesbury, and at Althorpe in the Isle 
of Axholme. 

Blackmoor manor-house came next: it is a 
small Perpendicular building. The principal 
object of interest here was the chapel, which 
has been preserved almost entirely without 
alteration, though it is not now used for a reli- 
gious purpose. The altar has gone, but two 
niches for images and the piscina are still there, 
as is also another important feature, the gallery 
for the family and the kneeling place below for 
the servants. This house is rendered addition- 
ally interesting by the tradition that it once 
belonged to John Pym. Surely such a thing 
need not long rest on vague rumour. A day’s 
search in the Record Oftice might probably settle 
the matter. 

The party also paid a visit to Stoke Courcy 
Church. The exterior is mostly Perpendicular ; 
the tower is in the centre ; the western doorway 
is late Norman. Four Norman arches with rich 
capitals support the tower; the font, too, is 
Norman. There are many late bench-ends of 
very good character and varied design. We 
were informed that there is evidence proving 
that the north aisle of the choir was dedicated 
to our Lady of Pity, and the south to Saint Eras- 


mus. There are two recumbent eftigies in the 
chancel. The earlier of the two is of the time 


of Edward III., or a little later. The figure is 
clad in civil, not military, costume, and as there 
is on it no super-tunic, it was somewhat fanci- 
fully suggested that perhaps he whom it com- 
memorates died in summer. It seems not im- 
probable that it represents some one of the 
Verney family. 

The next place of interest was Doddington 
manor-house, a fine low building, dated 1581. 
The hall has a minstrels’ gallery and fine carved 
heraldic chimney-piece. A visit was then made 
to St. Audries, the residence of Sir Alexander 
Hood, Bart. It has evidently in its original 
state been a fine old house, but has been 
enlarged so much as to have become a splendid 
modern mansion. It contains many good pic- 





— 
tures, some Turners among others, but 
attention was naturally most directed to g fine 
series of portraits of the Acland and Hood 
families. The house is a perfect museum of 
interesting objects. There is a large Collection 
of Greek vases, and more English celts than We 
remember to have ever seen in private hands 
Some teeth and tusks of the mammoth are also 
preserved here, which were found near on the 
coast between high and low water marks, 

On Saturday several churches were Visited, 
Muchelney Church is of the ordinary Perpengj. 
cular character. It contains a font of the same 
period with a crucifix wrought upon it. The 
roof of the nave is highly curious and worthy 
of the most careful preservation. It was 
painted in the seventeenth century, with angels 
holding inscribed labels, one in each panel. We 
looked for a date, but could not find one, | 
may, we should imagine, be attributed pre 
confidently to the period before the Civil War. 
That it is not a repainting or a rude copy of 
earlier work is rendered certain by the costume 
of the angels ; they are not vested in dalmatics 
or any other kind of robe known to medizyal 
art, but in dresses for which we can find po 
name, not unlike a modern dressing gown, 
There is a good though late altar tomb 
in the churchyard. A Benedictine abbey, 
founded by Athelstan, stood very near the 
church on the south. Some few poor remains 
of it yet exist above ground, and more have been 
brought to light by recent excavations. It seems 
to have been about 240 feet long. More than 
one stone coffin and a mutilated figure of an 
ecclesiastic have been brought to light. In the 
portion of the building which has not been 
destroyed there is arichly carved chimney-piece. 
The present owners of the property are evidently 
most anxious to preserve every fragment that 
comes to light as nearly as possible in the place 
and state in which it is found. The demesne 
was granted at the Reformation to the Duke of 
Somerset. 

Martock is a large church with a noble tower. 
The nave has a richly carved, low-pitched tie- 
beam roof. There are niches above the spandrels 
of the arches, which have been intended for and 
no doubt once had statues inthem. These were 
removed in the sixteenth century ; but as time 
went on, and the feeling against religious sculp- 
ture became less bitter, they were felt to be an 
eyesore, standing aloft in their nakedness. 
Some time in the seventeenth century an artist 
was procured to fill them once more, not with 
sculptured figures, but with effigies painted on 
the back. The effect is not particularly good, 
as may be imagined, but they are very interest- 
ing as witnessing alike to the awakening of 
artistic feeling and to the change in religious 
sentiment. The chancel has an east window of 
five early English lights under one arch. The 
hall at Martock is decorated with Perpendicular 
additions. It is a good specimen of a domestic 
building, evidently intended for a family in the 
lower rank of the gentry. ; 

Montacute is reached through a quaint little 
market-place surrounded by old houses. The 
hall is one of the finest Elizabethan buildings n 
England. The screen in front, which was 
brought from Clifton Maybank, harmonizes 
exactly with the rest of the house, though it 
evidently of considerably earlier date. 1¢ is not 
only an ornament, but also a great advantage, as 
it forms a passage from the kitchens to the apart- 
ments of the family. It also cuts off the double 
light in the great hall without rendering it w- 
pleasantly dark. The Mons Acutus, a wooded 
hill from which the place has its name, 38 4 
sacred spot in our early history. There was 
found the holy rood which was afterwards 
venerated at Waltham. ; 

Stoke Church is one of the most curious 
objects visited by the Institute. Originally Nor- 
man, it has been altered from time to time In 4 
manner which renders it in some respects 4 
complete puzzle. There are not many little 
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“age churches in Western England which 
would better repay attentive study. There are 
two of the signs of the zodiac carved on the 
tympanum of the east doorway. 
inoton Court is a large Tudor house, cer- 
tainly earlier than Montacute, though its precise 
date cannot easily be settled without access to 
record evidence. . 
Qn Monday last Wells and Taunton were 


visited. 











THE BELGIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tux National Art Exhibition of Belgium being 
held successively in Brussels, Antwerp, and 
Ghent, this year it is the turn of Antwerp to 
display the artistic results of the year. No 
more appropriate place could be selected for 
an art gathering, for, after the great capitals, 
Antwerp is second to no city in Europe in 
its vigorous development of 3 artistic industry. 
Especially of late the municipality has shown 
a desire to promote the cultivation of art, a 
munificence in the acquisition of art treasures, 
and the establishment of schools, museums, &c., 
which to any one having an experience of our 
own provincial town councils is certainly sur- 
prising. That this judicious fostering has borne 
fruit is evident in the present exhibition, 
opened on Sunday, the 10th inst., in which 
Antwerp triumphantly carries off the palm. 

The exhibition, like most others, comprises 
works of painting and sculpture. There are 
some architectural designs, engravings, and 
water-colour drawings, but these are few and 
unimportant. The total number of works ex- 
hibited is 1,274, mostly the contributions of 
native artists. The Dutch, French, and German 
schools are also represented, but not adequately. 
An examination of the exhibition convinces us 
that, though full of promise for the future, it is, 
like this year’s Academy of London and the Paris 
Salon, hardly up to the average of past years. 
Here, as elsewhere, Realism is in the ascendant, 
but in the Belgian more than in the other schools 
it threatens to become the end of art. The Leys 
influence, which was in itself partly realistic, but 
used as a means for the more impressive ex- 
pression of national and patriotic ideas embodied 
in the representation of events in the history of 
the country, is clearly passing away. Here, too, 
the French impressionist party finds adherents— 
afact not to be wondered at, as there will always 
be many who desire to achieve the appearance 
of result without submitting to the labour 
necessary for the production of permanent work. 
No school could possibly exist which produced 
nothing but the fantastic smearings on canvas of 
M. Manet, who is here represented by Un Coin 
le Café Concert (No. 704) and Aw Café (705). 

The Belgian school shows unquestionable 
power and promise in landscape. Unfortunately 
even in this department there are only too 
many examples of the impressionists. Instead 
of noticing these separately, we shall call 
attention to such works as M. Lamorinitre’s 
Etang prés de Putte (607). The scene repre- 
sents a large tract of*flat country, bounded on 
the horizon by a forest ; the étang is a sheet of 
shallow water, with weeds cropping up, and a 
small island on which are some slender birches; 
4 group of birches is in the immediate fore- 
ground, and on one side a road runs through a 
pine forest to the distant country, the straight 
line being removed from formality by the 
gentle rise and fall of the ground. The effect 
8 that of full daylight. Nothing more beautiful 
ci be imagined than the purity of the blue and 
white of the sky. The clouds, cumuli or little 
dloudlets, pass slowly along, casting delicate 
shadows on the sun-lighted plain. The greens 
ae frank and yet not crude, and the birch stems 
show admirable drawing, and are particularly 
brilliant in their warm silvery tones. The har- 
mony of the picture is complete, and shows a 
noble devotion to, and thorough study of, nature. 
In the same room hangs an impressive land- 
scape, by M. Van Luppen, entitled La Flandre 





(1170), which, though perfectly original, has the 
typical character its name imports. Here, too, 
we have a tract of flat country, with shallow 
pools and dykes, on which the cows are feed- 
ing. Solid, vigorous painting and a profound 
sentiment characterize the work. — While 
considering the landscapes, we mention with 
praise M. Meyer’s Un Coin de VAncien 
Brill & Buggenhout (741), a bright, sunny 
effect on land and water ; and the large canvas 
by M. Deschampheleer, Souvenirs de Gouda 
(321), a view up a canal, with vaporous distance, 
which is a very artistic piece of handling.— 
Opposite this picture is a large canvas by M. 
Karl Daubigny, Les Croniers a Villervilie, Cal- 
vados (223), which bears evident impress of the 
study of his father’s style. 

A post of honour is accorded to En West 
Flandre (1224), by M. Verwée. The picture 
consists of a well-composed group of five 
cows and a white horse reposing in meadows ; 
the foreground is in semi-shadow, while the 
distance is lit up by a gleam of sunlight, which 
catches the distant trees and cottages—too 
brightly red, perhaps. In spite of the somewhat 
ragged execution of the sky and landscape and 
too forced effect, the picture shows remarkable 
artistic power ; especially fine are the warm grey 
tones of the horse. M. Verwée has also another 
cattle piece, but inferior to this.—M. Van der 
Ouderaa’s La Réconciliation Judiciaire (1122 
illustrates the ‘‘ mondzoen,” an ancient custom 
of Antwerp, which amnestied the murderer and 
placed him out of the reach of criminal procedure. 
lf an understanding could be brought about 
between him and the relatives of the murdered 
person he appeared with them in the church 
naked, save his shirt, and holding a straw. 
Then he humbly begged them to pardon him, 
and if this was granted he kissed on the 
mouth the representative of the family, and 
the clerk closed the ceremony by formally 
reading the act of reconciliation. The scene 
takes place in a church, and the picture repre- 
sents in the centre of the composition the cul- 
prit in white advancing to kiss a girl draped in 
black ; behind her are her mother, two younger 
brothers, and other members of the family, all 
draped in black; on the left are the clerk and 
sundry officials and others. Remarkable skill 
has been shown in the composition ; the painting 
is careful and thoroughly studied, sombre in 
colour, as appropriate to the subject. The ex- 
pression, too, is finely rendered ; passages like 
the shrinking of the girl, the restrained anger 
of her brother, the grief of the elder folk, the 
repentance of the culprit, and a feeling of awe 
which pervades the spectators, are singularly 
dramatic. M. Van der Ouderaa may be con- 
gratulated on the choice of his subject and the 
imagination he has displayed in its treatment. 
The only drawback to its complete success is a 
certain paintiness in the background, which is 
somewhat opaque in the shadows and crude in 
the colour of the stained glass windows.— 
There is a composition of numerous figures 
hy M. Carpentier, Episode de UInsurrection 
Vendéenne, 1795 (156). A noble with his wife 
and a party of peasants are defending them- 
selves in a wood. The painting shows consider- 
able skill and mastery of effect, but the concep- 
tion is stagey and unreal, and the texture of the 
flesh, draperies, trees, horse, &c., is the same, 
the two principal figures are so evidently posing 
for effect. 

Most of the pictures here by French painters, 
having been exhibited in the Salon, do not re- 
quire present notice ; there are two, however, 
so far as we are aware, now first exhibited to 
the public. These are Le Roi de la Forét (99) 
and Compagnie de Sangliers en Forét (100), by 
Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, both powerful specimens 
of her work. The former shows a magnificent 
stag, with head erect, looking straight out of the 
picture ; the background is an intricate mass of 
trees, properly subdued, their scanty leaves 
being tinged with rich yellow and brown. The 





latter work represents in the foreground a 
couple of wild boars, life-size, turning up 
the moss and dead leaves; in the back- 
ground is one of the most forcible examples 
of texture we remember to have seen.—An- 
other animal picture, also life-size, is M. 
Van Beers’s La Laitiére (1065). The cow 
is well studied, but is just wanting in the 
life and reality with which Mdlle. Bonheur 
always endows her subjects. Equally deficient 
in vitality is the woman milking, with her af- 
fected smile, and arms of a wax-work figure. 
M. Van Beers sends two figure subjects. One, 
Les Libévateurs de la Flandre (1064), is a trip- 
tych, the centre of which represents Jacob van 
Maerlant predicting the deliverance of the 
country. Though w articulo mortis, his coun- 
tenance has a cheerful smirk, which ill agrees 
with the anatomy of his frame ; two remark- 
ably stolid individuals are listening to his pro- 
phesying. On the wings are depicted a dyspeptic- 
looking Friar Tuck and an exceedingly common- 
place-looking youth in armour; the pictures 
are without shadows, and the flesh, furniture, 
&c., of the texture and colour of freshly planed 
deal. The other picture, Charles-Quint (1066), 
represents a French lad in an easy chair of the 
fashionable sage-green colour; the lad is in 
white tights; a greyhound stands beside him. 
One is reminded of a work by M. Roybet, without 
the shadows, and with a most excruciating hard 
outline cut out in white. Works so absolutely 
devoid of nature by a man who evidently has 
some ability were never, perhaps, seen. 

Among the animal pictures we must not omit 
a notice of a forcible work by M. Stobbaerts, 
Intériewr dune Vacherie Anversoise (1012), and 
of a sketch of poultry (1011) by the same artist. 
Both pictures show the same skill, but are want- 
ing in finesse of execution and representation of 
texture, a too frequent failing in the school.— 
M. Stroobant’s meritorious pictures, Le Canal 
de UV Hépital St.-Jean, a Brages, (1022) and La 
Porte du Mile, & Dordrecht (1023), would be more 
valuable if the execution was not so uniformly 
solid. The subjects are admirably chosen ; both, 
in their different styles, noble specimens of archi- 
tecture. The colour is rich, harmonious, and 
shows original power ; especially commendable 
is the glimpse of distance, with its river and 
windmills, seen through the gate of Dordrecht. 
This indicates the possession of fancy in the 
painter ; one only regrets it is so sparingly used. 

M. Delin exhibits a well-painted portrait of 
M. L. de Wael, Bourgmestre de la Ville d Anvers 
(289). This is a lifelike representation of the 
distinguished head of the municipality to whom 
Antwerp owes so much. The acquisition last 
year of the Maison Plautin, with its literary and 
artistic treasures, was, we are informed, in a 
great measure the work of this gentleman. The 
portraits fortunately do not assert themselves 
to the same extent as in some exhibitions. 
Those which have been admitted are mostly 
respectable as works of art.—We might signalize 
one by M. van Hove as possessing really fine 
qualities, perhaps marred by a too prevailing 
softening or blending of tints, which * roduces an 
etiect of wax-work. His Téte de St -Jean-Bap- 
tiste (1155) has none of these drawbacks, and is 
distinguished for a noble feeling for form and 
expression.—A religious picture of a totally 
opposite school is M. Anthony’s Stz.-Elisabeth 
de Hongrie (29). This is a feel'e imitation of 
the Leys manner, with none of its excellences 
and all the sickly sentimen ‘.ity which this 
much bepainted saint seems to inspire in 
modern religious art.—A more satisfactory 
work in the manner of Leys is M. Vinck’'s 
Charles-Quint posant la Premiere Pierre de 
VAgrandissement de la Cathédrale d’Anvers en 
1521 (1226). Gravity of composition, sound 
painting, and a certain harmonious grey tone 
characterize this picture, but it is marred by 
a general sameness of texture and flatness of 
effect. 

Noting some few other works in the order of 
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the catalogue, we find M. Abry with an excellent 
subject, Emigrants (24), spoiled by careless treat- 
ment.—M. Asselbergs’s Une Mare en Campine 
(37) is also a well-chosen subject, this time find- 
ing the expression it deserves. —Un Concowrs de 
Chant : le Jury (193), by M. Col, showing a room 
full of canaries in cages, possesses humour.— 
Une Embuscade (294), by M. Dell’ Acqua, may 
be taken as an extreme specimen of meretricious 
taste of the vulgarest form of art—the repre- 
sentation of a fashionable interior.—M. Gussow 
in Lavant la Vénus (482) and Un Mendiant Rusé 
(483) also errs on the side of vulgarity both of 
colour and subject ; the latter picture reminds 
us of M. Knaus by the qualities it does not 
possess and the attempt at humour in the style 
of the great master.—A bright sketch, by M. 
Lieberman, of a Vue a Savtvoord, Hollande, 
(666) shows a perspective of a street in sun- 
shine, dotted with characteristic figures. It 
reminds us of a certain drawing of Cookham by 
the late F. Walker, but at what a distance ! 
—M. Richter sends two highly coloured but 
entirely artificial works, a girl carrying a nar- 
ghile and a bayadére (895 and 896).—We much 
prefer M. Mellery’s Une Cuisine (727) or M. 
Valkenberg’s Jours d’Automne (1059), unpre- 
tending representations of rustic life.—M. Van 
Kuyck contributes this year La Fenaison (1165). 
The effect is bright, and the group of haymakers 
sharpening their scythes is good, though the 
one mowing is without animation. The picture 
is hardly equal to former work by this artist, 
who evidently is a careful student of nature.— 
The same may be said of M. Verveer, who has 
produced some passages of Schevening fisher life 
of merit. His Deux Meres (1218) is vulgar with- 
out being humorous.—We must conclude with 
mention of a sketch full of light and nature by 
Madame Mesdag, Le Matin en Bruyeére (732). 
In the foreground is a shepherd with his flock ; 
in the distance the silhouette of a Dutch village ; 
the sunshine and atmosphere are peculiarly 
pleasing and refreshing. The general character 
of the exhibition is rather reduced by the pre- 
ponderance of pictures of still life, many of them 
mere studies. The arrangement of pictures, 
with their lighting, seems all that can be desired. 
But we must take exception to the system of the 
catalogue, which is after the French fashion, and 
much inferior in convenience to our own; in 
fact, to find the place of any particular picture 
on the walls involves an amount of cross re- 
ference which we suspect few people would care 
to go through. 





THE TONE: AN ATTEMPED SOLUTION. 

In the ancient Irish the word ‘‘ tone ” is water. 
The Kelts of Somerset may have had this local 
name for river. In corroboration of this view 
I cite the Keltic name for Glastonbury—Aber- 
glaston. Glas-tone would be the blue-green 
river, and Aberglaston the point of the em- 
bouchure of this river into the then inland sea. 

J. VaLpy, 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Ir will be a relief to many to know that of 
the “‘exhibitions” proper, the last of the season, 
being the ‘‘ Black and White,” Dudley Gallery, 
will close on Saturday next, the 23rd inst. 

So far as we are aware, M. De Jonghe, Director 
of the Picture Gallery at the Hague, has the 
honour of being the first to add to a national 
gallery a library of reference which is accessible 
to the public. Some bookshelves have been 
placed in one of the rooms on the first story 
of the Mauritshuis. The collection of books is 
at present small, but it is expected that the 
student may in a short time find here all the 
books of reference that he needs. 
remembered that such a provision of books has 
long been advocated in this journal. 
ordinary thing is that the public should have 
been compelled to wait so long for what the 
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There is a good art-library attached to the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, but it is 
not easy of access by the public. There is at 
South Kensington a fine collection of books on 
all the arts, but the situation is remote from 
London, and not near the national collection of 
pictures. The British Museum is deficient in 
books on art; in the Print Room, where such 
works ought to be numerous, they are few; in 
the library of that establishment whole pro- 
vinces of study are empty, and famous books 
are conspicuously absent. 

We understand that Mr. W. B. Scott 
has lately extended his researches into the 
history and artistic characteristics of the Little 
Masters. Except by the learned, these con- 
temporaries and successors of Albert Diirer 
are little known in England, and nothing from 
Mr. Scott’s point of view has been written 
about them which is worthy of the subject. 
Lovers of art will, therefore, thank Mr. Scott 
and his German authorities for the trouble they 
have taken to unravel the histories of the de- 
signers in question. The results of these studies 
are to be published in a livre de luxe, with choice 
illustrations, being about fifteen or twenty auto- 
type copies of the best works of the Little 
Masters 

Tue exhibition of the Newcastle Arts Associa- 
tion will be opened on the 30th inst. 

Accorpine to the Illustrated London News, 
the pictures at Swinton Park, Masham, which 
belonged to the late Mrs. Danby Vernon Har- 
court, who died June 26th last, and to which 
we devoted a section of the ‘‘ Private Collections 
of England,” have been made heirlooms of the 
estate, together with the collections of other 
objects, the museum, and effects of the manor- 
house. In the first instance, these works pass 
to the use of Mr. George Affleck, youngest 
son of Sir Robert Affleck, for life, ‘‘ with 
remainder to his first and every other son 
severally and successively, according to their 
respective seniorities in tail male.’ The pic- 
tures, &c., were mostly collected by Mrs. Har- 
court’s first husband, Mr. William Danby. 

‘Pre fine and highly characteristic church of 
Wells, Norfolk, one of the best ancient examples 
of its kind in East Anglia, was destroyed by 
lightning and fire during the late storm. 

WE understand that the success which has 
attended the issue of the Magazine of Art has 
induced the publishers to determine upon its 
enlargement, and preparations are being made 
to effect this change with the commencement of 
the new volume in October. The price of the 
magazine will remain unaltered. 

Ir appears to be decided that the burned 
Tuileries will, according to the vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies, be entirely removed. 
Political feeling has invaded this question, and 
an anti-royalist energy has been evoked to pre- 
vent the possibility of the erection of a new 
‘*king’s house” on the site of the palace. The 
question is by no means settled by the appro- 
priation of the site to form a garden. It 
would have been better to have placed the 
National Library there, as proposed in our 
columns by Mr. Fergusson. 

Tue temporary closing of the Théatre Fran- 
cais has been signalized by the redecoration of 
that historic “‘house.” It was until the other 
day sadly smoked and dingy. Now the new 
ceiling is adorned with pictures by M. 
Mazerolle, being allegories, or rather typical 
representations of the works of Molitre, Cor- 
neille, and Racine, with subordinate composi- 
tions dedicated to Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Mari- 
vaux, and Regnard. The crush-room and green- 
room of the theatre have also been redecorated. 


Tue death of M. Alexandre Hesse, a well- 
known painter of historical and religious sub- 
jects, is recorded as having occurred in Paris 


| last week. He succeeded Ingres in the Insti- 
. | 
advance of art-lore has rendered a necessity. | tute, and was seventy-three years of age. 








Tue Grand Prix de Rome in Sculpture has 
been much discussed in Paris, and, after 
lengthy controversy, has been given ig M 
Fagel, pupil of M. Cavelier. The subject of the 
competition was ‘ Tobias curing the Blindness of 
his Father.’ 

We have unpleasant news from Haarlem, 
Visitors to that town remember the pictures } 
Frank Hals in the Hofje van Beresteyn, ang 
will be surprised to hear that these celebrated 
works are no longer shown to the public. There 
is a rumour that a famous financier of Jewish 
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origin has offered a large sum for these chefs. PF any dé 
d’euvre of the master of character, and precursor Pe outlay 
of Rembrandt in respect to the ‘ mystery” of gether ¥ 
chiaroscuro. It is further said that two of the Phe prese” 
governors of the Hofje are willing to accept Lown at 
the offers of the millionaire collector, while the ee? ley? 
third governor—there are three of these trustees pstivals WwW 
—righteously objects to this selling of heirlooms [B it. }48 
and moving of historic landmarks. Pending a he clerica 
decision the pictures are rigorously shut up. Is isliked 0 
not this an instance in which the Dutch Govern. pthedral 1 
ment might well interfere to prevent the spolia- JP ™U ! 
tion of the hospital, to hinder the occurrence of J" 
that national disgrace which would attend send- by 
ing these specimens of Dutch art out of the Pye be 
country? If they must needs leave the Hofje usical se 
they ought to be removed to the Stat-huis at [EY large 
Haarlem, or to the National Gallery at Amster. f° @PPTe 
dam. bastermin¢ 
A CoRRESPONDENT, referring to our note on wed be f 
the restoration of Dutch churches, says that pain al 
it is not only at Rotterdam that ‘“‘ restoration r~ t 
is running rampant.” He states that the church we Ch 
of St. Pancras at Leyden is now being “re- yh 
stored,” that saint not having power to protect Ai cities 
this important one of the few churches which cass toy 
were erected in his honour. The same is the vw “ 
case in the Groote Kerk at Haarlem, and in bn The 
various secular and ecclesiastical edifices in a 
Holland. Is there in the Netherlands no Society s ne W 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings ? epee 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA is preparing a great work f 4s regar 
on his Cypriote discoveries. It is to consistof }) the for 
350 large plates and text. e certain 
Tue New Metropolitan Musewn of Art, fally in 
Central Park, New York, is to be opened on the fBlijah’ on 
Ist of November, if the cases and pedestals can flandel’s ‘1 
be finished by that time. il be perf 
; on the 
e of a ° 
MUSIC pum” in| 
=e jandel’s O 
THE THREE CHOIR FESTIVALS. the 84th 
TuE continued popularity of the Three Choir fair, 
Festivals of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester (“Pign 
has surprised many lovers of music, considering Mozart, 
that within the last few years meetings on a pred, a 
much grander scale, with infinitely larger orches- ithem, 
tral and choral power, have so increased in and pnidable 
near the metropolis as well as in many provincial 8 sittm: 
towns. No doubt the clannish influences which of 
prevail in the three respective counties and the FF ed, 7 
local interests of the citiesein which the triennial P much 
gatherings take place have largely contributed 4 out o} 
to the upholding of the cathedral choir per- Hh Pas 0 
formances, aided as these are by vocal and in- — 
strumental talent of the first order of excellence. ” _ 
There is also the strong sympathy which is felt a 
for the really working pastors within the three _ 
dioceses who are underpaid, and who, after 4 Pg thus 
hard struggle to maintain a social position, too terre 
frequently leave the world with only a blessing gee 
for those near and dear to them. It is sad re 9 
festival after festival to record, despite the large fi nl W 
collections after the services and oratorios, whi ‘i er 
are handed over without deduction of any kind re 
to the charitable fund, that within the diocese ~ @ th 
of Hereford alone there are 147 benefices the - te 8 Wi 
come of each of which is below 100/. per annum, ie . 7 
and that nineteen widows and seventeen orphans ns nl fr u 
are now receiving only 27/1. and 28l. each ined r 
respectively, whilst three distressed clergy- nor ude 
men have about 28/. each. How necessary P%™" a 
donations and contributions are to swell the 
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ections at the cathedral doors can easily be 
ved ; to what extent there ought to be a 
ore equal division of ecclesiastical holdings it 
‘ not within our province to discuss. ; Besides 
‘ e townspeople and the county families who 
c attend at the one hundred and fifty-sixth 
eeting, to beheld on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
f next month at Hereford, under the patronage 
the Queen, the Prince and Princess Christian, 
nd the Duke of Cambridge, there are no less 
han 148 influential noblemen, county gentle- 
yen, and M. P.s interested in the results of the 
stival, forthe stewardsare financially responsible 
r any deficit should the receipts not cover 
1c outlay for the sacred and secular concerts, 
ether with divers administrative expenses. 
he present list of stewards is the largest ever 
mown at Hereford, a city which has always 
en loyal and staunch in sustaining the 
stivals whenever opposition has been raised, 
. it has been more than once, mainly by 
he clerical portion of the community, who 
siked to have oratorios performed within 

edral walls. This odd objection to listen 
. music in its highest form has now ceased, 
ving to the compromise at Worcester last 
at by the introduction of some short 
ayers before the commencement of the sacred 
usical service in the cathedral. There is a 
pry large body of earnest musical amateurs 
ho appreciate the sacred compositions of the 
ssterminds more highly and more devotionally, 
may be added, when the works are executed 
thin cathedral walls. Another powerful at- 
ction, which induces holiday-seekers inclined 
listen to sweet sounds to be present at the 
Sew Choir meetings, is the architectural 
hi archeological interest of the cathedrals 
hi cities of Hereford, Gloucester, and Wor- 
pster, to which may now be added Tewkesbury 
bbey, at which there will be a festival this 
par. The distances between the respective 
yalities are very short; there are the rivers 
prem, Wye, and Avon, the Malvern Hills, 
r no end of beautiful views to tempt travellers. 
As regards the programme of the performances 
r the four days, morning and evening, there 
ecertain standard works which are given trien- 
ally in each town; thus Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah’ on the opening (Tuesday) morning and 
andel’s ‘Messiah’ on the final (Friday) morning 
ill be performed. On the Wednesday morning 
hi on the same evening the sacred selections 
e of a very varied order. Purcell’s ‘‘ Te 
prim” ind, J. S. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
pndel’s Overture to ‘Esther,’ Spohr’s setting 
F 84th Psalm, ‘‘ How lovely are thy dwell- 
t 


on el 


fair,” an excerpt from the Litany in B 
(“Pignus futurse glorix”’), a work ascribed 
Mozart, the authenticity of which is ques- 
ned, and, finally, Handel’s Coronation 
them, “Zadok the Priest,” constitute the 
rmidable list for the morning; it will be a 
bg sitting, and the interval of one hour for 
bcheon between the parts will be much 
pied. The works for the Wednesday evening 
p inuch more limited in, extent; in the first 
ri, out of the numerous prayers, hymns, and 
tems of Mendelssohn, his settings of the 
th Psalm (“‘O, come let us worship”) and the 
h Psalm (‘‘ Hear my prayer”) will be heard, 
be followed, in the second part, by Rossini’s 
tabat Mater,’ the Protestant and Papal music 
thus contrasted, on the principle, it may 
presumed, that ‘‘ Les extrémes se touchent.” 
uve talent is afforded its chance of distinction 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, ‘The Light 
the World,’ produced at the Birmingham 
val in August, 1873, will be revived under 


direction. Haydn’s ‘Imperial’ Mass will 
clude the selection. 
here will be three secular evening concerts 


te Shire Hall: the first on the 9th of Sep- 
ber (Tuesday), the second on the 11th of 
tember (Thursday); the orchestral pieces 
Include two symphonies (Mendelssohn’s, in 
mor, and Beethoven's ‘ Eroica’), two over- 








tures (Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Hebrides’); Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo in p (first movement), by Mr. H. C. Cooper; 
and the Gavotte in p major, for strings, by 
Mr. H. Weist Hill. Besides the solos of the 
principal singers, the Bradford Choral Society 
will display their skill in part-songs. The leading 
vocalists will be Madame Albani, Miss Thursby, 
and Miss Anna Williams (sopranos), Madame 
Patey, Miss De Fonblanque, and Madame Enri- 
quez (contraltos), Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
M‘Guckin (tenors), and Mr. Santley and Mr. 
Thurley Beale (basses). The band is neces- 
sarily limited in number, by the available 
space in the cathedral and in the Shire Hall, 
to 44 stringed instruments and 23 players on 
wood, brass, and percussion instruments, a total 
of 67 artists. The Three Choirs will be 
strengthened by singers from Durham, Windsor, 
Bradford, &. Mr. Done, of Worcester, and 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd, of Gloucester, will preside at 
the organ and at the pianoforte. Mr. Langdon 
Colborne, Mus. Bac., the Hereford organist, 
will be the conductor, except at the evening 
concert of the 11th, when Mr. A. Sullivan will 
wield the bdton, if he has recovered from his 
severe illness. 

There will be early full choral services every 
morning in the cathedral. The sermon of in- 
auguration of the festival, on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, will be preached by the Rev. Canon Sidney 
Lidderdale Smith. Compositions by Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, Mus. Doc., Sir John Goss, Orlando 
Gibbons, Purcell, Greene, Wesley, Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins, and Mr. G. M. Garrett, Mus. Doc., 
will be introduced at the early morning ser- 
vices. 

The concluding concert in the Shire Hall will 
be a performance of chamber classical composi- 
tions by Haydn, Spohr, and Beethoven, the 
executants being Messrs. H. W. Hill, H. C. 
Cocper (first violins), Mr. G. Palmer (second 
violin), Mr. R. Blagrove, Mr. C. Ould (violon- 
cellos), and Mr. White (double bass), with Mr. 
Lazarus (clarionet), Mr. Hutchins (bassoon), 
Mr. C. Harper (horn), and Madame Patey, Miss 
De Fonblanque, and Mr. Cummings (vocalists). 

The Rev. L. S. Berkeley, Hon. Sec., has 
made arrangements with the railway com- 
panies for increased facilities for travelling 
at reduced fares for passengers coming to the 
morning and evening performances. The cir- 
cular tourist tickets, which include Hereford 
and district, will be available to enable the 
holders to be present at the festival, the Pre- 
sident of which is the Lord Lieutenant (Lord 
Bateman), with the Bishops of Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Worcester, Vice-Presidents. Amongst 
the stewards are the High Sheriff, the Dean of 
Hereford, the Mayor, the Marquis of Hart- 
ington, M.P., Earl Powis, Lord Northwick, &c. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

WHATEVER objections may be taken to Messrs. 
A. & S. Gatti’s system of combining with a really 
attractive concert the peculiar features of the 
London music-hall, by having refreshment bars, 
it is but right to acknowledge that, so far as the 
artistic programmes are considered, the directors 
have aimed at securing the services of our lead- 
ing vocalists for ballads, &c., and of first-class 
players as solo instrumentalists. A Corre- 
spondent, who agrees with the views of the 
Atheneum, that the working classes should be 
instructed as well as amused, by the selection of 
music of a high order, and that it would be 
better for the audiences to be seated instead of 
having the privilege of promenading, so as to be 
tempted, when fatigued, to stand at the bars 
or to sit at tables for drinking, asks, if the 
area of Covent Garden was provided with seats, 
as in St. James’s Hall, whether the attendances 
at the present prices would cover the outlay for 
such vocal and instrumental ability as is now 
engaged. The writer, whose influential name we 
are not permitted to publish, adds, that he very 
much doubts whether listeners at a shilling 





tariff could be found patient enough to sit out 
a programme of classical or severe compositions. 
Our answer is, that the experiment of testing the 
taste of the masses for high-class music has been 
essayed both in London and in the suburbs 
with signal success. There are the Monday 
and Saturday Popular Concerts in St. James’s 
Hall, where for the shilling places a highly 
appreciative audience can be obtained. No 
more attentive hearers, no more discriminating 
connoisseurs of the best chamber music are 
to be found. When the vow populi was first 
appealed to years since, the notion was ridi- 
culed, but the shilling visitors, uncultivated 
at first, became from experience superior 
judges ; in fact, the complete success of train- 
ing a general public to prefer the solid school 
to the flimsy one was soon firmly ensured. 
Thus much for chamber compositions, now for the 
works of the grand orchestra, the instrumental 
masterpieces of the great masters. Where are 
there more keen and enthusiastic audiences than 
those which are to be seen in the shilling places. 
at the Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon con- 
certs? To assume, therefore, that at Covent 
Garden Theatre, if converted into a concert-hall 
for a series of vocal and instrumental perform- 
ances of the same high class as at Sydenham, 
attentive audiences could not be assembled, is to 
insult our working classes, and to assert that they 
have not progressed in their taste for music, as 
it has been proved they have advanced in their 
appreciation of the fine arts generally. How 
can the champions of promenade concerts boast 
of the popular advancement in art, when, after 
a half century of experiments, commenced by 
Musard and Valentino, in Paris, and continued 
here by Jullien, Eliason, Alfred Mellon, and 
Rivitre, it is considered imperative that a sym- 
phony should be heard with the obbligati of 
popping corks at the refreshment bars just 
behind the orchestra during the finest passages, 
not to mention the noisy manifestations or 
rather rowdyism which predominate when the 
second part of the concert is reached ? 

For the present series the leading artists 
who have already appeared are Madame Mon- 
tigny-Rémaury (the Parisian pianist of the first 
order), Mr. Howard Reynolds (cornet-d-pistons), 
Miss Davies, Madame Sterling, and Mr. Lloyd, 
and what are called special nights are assigned 
for ‘‘ classical” schemes, that is, the first part 
may be Beethovenish, Mozartian, or Mendels- 
sohnian ; but the second part is miscellaneous, 
that is, the selection is an appeal to the lovers 
of dance music or of fantasia selections, with 
occasionally sensational effects and devices calcu- 
lated to please popular tastes. There is a fairly 
well balanced band, when the players have not 
to contend with military brass instruments, and 
Mr. Cellier is a spirited conductor, but refined 
orchestral playing cannot be expected amidst 
conflicting sounds more or less prevailing in the 
area of the theatre. 








Musical Gossip, . 


Ar the close of next month Mr. Mapleson 
leaves this country for his American tour of 
Italian opera, having abandoned the notion of 
having promenade concerts at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, where there will be a short season in 
the autumn of Italian opera at cheap prices, 
under the direction of Mr. Mapleson’s son- 
in-law, prior to the English opera season 
of Mr. Carl Rosa, which he gives next 
January ; the latter has engaged Herr 
Schott, the German tenor from the Hanover 
opera-house, who sang at Dr. Von Biilow’s 
pianoforte recitals recently. Herr Schott in 
Germany has taken the grand répertoire of 
Duprez, Herr Niemann, aud others, that is 
Arnold (‘ William Tell’), Robert le Diable, 
Raoul (the ‘ Huguenots’), Jean de Leyde (the 
‘Prophéte’), Lohengrin and Rienzi of Herr 
Wagner, Benvenuto Cellini of Berlioz, Max in 
Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz,’ &c. 
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Some mistakes as to dates in the career of Sir 
Michael Costa have been made in several 
journals. 1880 has been mentioned as his 
jubilee year as conductor ; now 1879 is really 
the fiftieth anniversary of his first appearance in 
this country, for it was in 1829 that he attended 
the Birmingham Musical Festival, deputed 
by Zingarelli, the principal of the Naples Con- 
servatorium, to conduct a sacred work. Mr. 
Costa, having sung in private, was secured also 
:as a tenor, and he appeared on the stage of the 
Birmingham Theatre in Rossini’s ‘Donna del 
Lago.’ The following year (1830) he succeeded 
Bochsa, the harpist, as musical director at the 
King’s Theatre (now Her Majesty’s). Maestro of 
the pianoforte was, in fact, his position ; it was 
only in 1833 that he was nominated musical director 
and conductor, with Spagnoletti as first violin, 
the latter having previously directed the repre- 
sentations with his violin bow. It was Chélard, 
the composer of the opera ‘ Macbeth,’ who first 
made use of the bdton during Monck-Mason’s 
management, and Mr. (now Sir Michael) Costa, 
whowas naturalized in 1839, hasalways conducted 
with the stick. In 1846 he left Her Majesty’s 
Theatre; in 1847 he became musical director 
and conductor of the Royal Italian Opera, which 
post he resigned in 1869, the year he was 
knighted by the Queen. He subsequently 
joined Mr. Mapleson at Drury Lane and at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Every one of the dates just 
supplied has been wrongly published. 


Lorp G. Hamitron, in reply to questions from 
Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons, 
whether the Government intended to secure an 
adequate return for national musical culture, con- 
sidering that the large sum of 119,129]. had been 
expended out of the education vote for singing, 
promised that the Government would consider 
the matter when Prof. Hullah had made his 
report as to the various systems of musical 
training abroad. It is certainly very dishearten- 
ing to compare such results as were achieved 
at the Paris Conservatoire when the distribu- 
tion of prizes took place, with the system 
pursued at the Royal Academy of Music and 
at the South Kensington school. The Paris 
prizes were awarded for fugue, harmony, sol- 
feggio, singing, pianoforte, organ, harp, and 
every instrument for a full orchestra, that is, 
strings, wood, brass, and percussion. No less 
than 243 prizes were distributed, including those 
for lyric declamation and the dramatic stage 
(tragedy and comedy). The number of prize- 
winners suffices to constitute three separate 
orchestras, besides which the directors of the 
Grand Opéra and of the Opéra Comique have 
selected successful students to be leading solo 
singers. The English capitation grant exceeds 
in amount all the French Government grants 
added together. 

THREE evening promenade concerts will be 
given in the Crystal Palace on the 16th, 23rd, 
and 30th inst., under M. Rivitre’s direction, 
with 150 orchestral players, two military bands, 
and leading solo vocalists. 

Mr. James Howe tt, for many years our 
principal double-bass player, who was the 
worthy successor of Dragonetti, died on the 5th 
inst. in his sixty-eighth year. Two of his sons 
are known as violoncello and double-bass per- 
formers ; one son is the husband of Madame 
Rose Hersee, the English prima donna, now at 
Melbourne. 

Next Monday (18th inst.) and Wednesday 
(20th) at St. George’s Hall there will be full 
band rehearsals, with the solo singers, of the 
two new cantatas to be performed at the forth- 
coming musical festival at Birmingham, namely, 
‘The Lay of the Bell,’ by Herr Max Bruch, 
and ‘The Lyre and the Harp,’ by M. Saint- 
Saéns, under the direction of the respective 
composers. Sir Michael Costa will conduct some 
of the orchestral works included in the pro- 
gramme. Last week he superintended the choral 


rehearsals in the Town Hall at Birmingham of 





Rossini’s oratorio ‘Moses in Egypt,’ Cherubini’s 
‘Requiem,’ in c minor, &c. The complete 
rehearsals, with full band, chorus, and prin- 
cipals, will take place during the morning and 
the evening of the 25th inst., prior to the open- 
ing oratorio the next day. 

Mr. Witrorp Moraan has. been assigned the 
tenor part in ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ at the Imperial 
Theatre (Aquarium). The Directors of the 
Comedy Opera Company, who have that estab- 
lishment for the run of the work of Messrs. 
Gilbert and A. Sullivan, state in their announce- 
ments that the sum of 3,000/. has already been 
paid to author and composer for the right of 
representation, the opéra bouffe having been 
expressly composed for, and produced at, the 
Strand Opéra Comique during their lesseeship of 
the theatre. 

Mr. Cart Rosa has propitiated the amateurs 
in Dublin by the production at the Gaiety 
Theatre in that city by his English Opera 
Company of Wallace’s ‘Maritana,’ Balfe’s 
‘Bohemian Girl,’ and Sir Julius Benedict’s 
‘Lily of Killarney,’ all of which command large 
attendances. The ‘ Mignon’ of M. Ambroise 
Thomas was promised for next Monday, the 
18th inst., for the first time in Dublin. Mr. 
Rosa’s artists include the Misses Gaylord, 
Burns, Warwick, Beresford, J. Yorke, 
Warren, Perry, Messrs. Packard, Maas, C. 
Lyall, Crotty, Snazelle, Brooklyn, Lawrence, 
&c. This list will be materially strengthened 
when Mr. Carl Rosa commences his London 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where he will 
produce grand operas. 

Tue favourable result of an operation in Paris 
will, it is stated, enable Mr. Arthur Sullivan to 
fulfil his engagements at the Covent Garden 
Promenade Concerts and at the Hereford 
Musical Festival next month. 

THERE has been a Welsh Eisteddfod for three 
days at Conway, which proved to be a financial 
failure. The workmen of Lord Penrhyn’s slate 
quarries won the prize of twenty guineas and a 
silver medal ina choral competition. The second 
prize was gained by the Llandudno choir. 

M. CuHar.es LEcocq’s next new opera will be 
a setting of the tale ‘Red Riding Hood,’ the 
libretto by MM. Meilhac and Halévy.. The 
work will be produced early next year at the 
Paris Renaissance Theatre. 

RaBEtats’s ‘Panurge’ is the title of M. 
Hervé’s new opera, to be produced at the 
Bouffes Parisiens, libretto by MM. Clairville 
and Gastineau. M. Offenbach’s ‘Madame 
Favart’ was the opera at the reopening of the 
Folies Dramatiques. The Tailbout Theatre is to 
be reopened by M. Léon Vasseur under the new 
title of Nouveau Lyrique; three new one-act 
operettas are promised—‘ La Princesse Jaune,’ 
by M. Saint-Saéns ; ‘Les Petits Prodiges,’ by 
M. Emile Jonas, and ‘ M’sieu Landry’ of M. 
Duprato. 

Herr WAGNER announces in the Bayreuther 
Bliitter that the first representation of his new 
opera ‘ Parsifal ’ cannot take place in 1880, as he 
hoped, and that he is dependent on the state of 
the subscription list in progress before he can 
resume the Biihnenfestspiele. In the mean- 
while the ‘ Nibelungen’ will be given in its en- 
tirety (four operas in succession) at Munich, 
beginning on the 23rd inst. 

THE ninth Middle Rhine Musical Festival has 
been celebrated at Mannheim, being the fiftieth 
jubilee centenary, with 700 singers and 120 
instrumentalists, Herr V. Lachner conductor. 
The primadonna was Madame Kolle-Murjahn ; 
Herr J. Becker played the violin part of Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto ; Herr Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony was executed, besides Haydn’s oratorio, 
the ‘ Creation,’ Beethoven’s ‘Egmont,’ and ex- 
cerpts from Spohr’s ‘Jessonda’ and Weber's 
‘Euryanthe,’ as well as Lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Herr Franz, &c. 

Tue St. Petersburg Italian Opera season will 





be commenced on the 11th of October neit of 
end on the 14th of March, 1880, during y " 
there will be 128 performances of twenty.¢,1, 
operas ; the conductors will be Signori Gor 
and Drigo; the Impresario, Signor Merelji 
the leading performers, Malle. Caroline 
Madame De Cepeda, Malle. Vitali Mal) 
Chiomi, Mdlle. Tremelli, Malle. Sme , 
Mdlle. Gini, and Mdlle. De Moya; Signo 
Masini, Marini, Nouvelli, Manfredi, and Sabate 
(tenors); Signori Cotogni, Carbone, Ughetti 
Raguer, Scolara, Gasperini, Uetam, and Cianyj 
and M. Bouhy (baritones and basses). , 
—— ee 
DRAMA 
—~—_ 


THE WEEK. 


Lycrum.—‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ a Drama, in Four Act 
Adapted by William b Aer as - 

Otympic.—‘ Davy Crockett,’ “an Idyl of the Backwood 
in Five Acts. : 


THE version of the ‘ Lucréce Borgia’ of f 
Victor Hugo produced at the Lyceum The; 
is practically the first that has been given j 
London. More than once, we believe, 
adaptation has been presented at outlyin 
theatres, but, so far as the general play-goin 
world is concerned, the operatic version alo 
is recognized. It is curious to see how 
to the chance of a success on the dra 
stage is, in the opinion of managers ; 
adapters, the fact that a subject has be 
popular on the lyric stage. ‘he legend ; 
‘Don Juan,’ which may dispute with ‘ Faust 
the honour of being the greatest dramati 
product of medieval thought, has on] 
formed a subject for pantomime or hi 
lesque since Mozart associated it wit 
music, and a like fate has attended the t 
best comedies of the eighteenth century—' 
Barbier de Séville’ and ‘Le Mariage « 
Figaro.’ When now, at length, an adap 
tion of M. Hugo’s drama sees the light, it 
named after the opera of Donizetti, ‘ Lucreq 
Borgia,’ and not after the play, ‘Lucr 
Borgia.’ It may, indeed, be contended by t 
translator that the French title could not ca 
sistently be preserved, since the characters : 
bear Italian names, while the English nag 
Lucretia has during late years been seldomet 
ployed except in association with comic spinst¢ 
hood. M. Hugo himself pays, it must be owne 
little attention to these matters, giving all | 
characters Italian names except the herd 
and her husband, whom he calls Don Alphor 
d'Este. In the list of characters, indeed, 
the ‘ Théatre de Victor Hugo,’ Paris, 1856, 4 
heroine herself is described by a title—Do 
Lucrezia Borgia—which is neither Italian 
French, nor, indeed, Spanish, though it is) 
bably intended to be Spanish, and to indi 
her Spanish origin. While dealing with 
subject, it seems worth while to mention t 
in the ‘English Cyclopedia,’ under the b4 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” occurs the follow 
reference to the drama of M. Hugo :—' 
drama full of horrible but gratuitous fictiy 
concerning her life was published and 
formed at Paris in 1833, under the titl 
‘ Lucrece (sic) Borgia.’ ” ; 

Slovenly as is the English version, it cal} 
wholly hide the merits of the play. 
slovenly it is may be guessed from the 
that a sentence like the following is tran 
literally, though in English it is, of om 
wholly meaningless :—“ C'est qu’il faut 4% 
queue du diable lui soit soudée, chevilles 
vissée 4 l’échine d’une fagon bien triompha 
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ur qu’elle résiste a Pinnombrable multitude 
de gens qui la tirent perpétuellement.” In 
spite, however, of workmanship like this and 
of acting in certain characters nothing less 
than execrable, the play took a strong hold 
upon the public, and was a distinct success. 
This speaks, of course, trumpet-tongued for 
its dramatic quality. ‘ Lucréce Borgia’ is, in- 
deed, a splendidly powerful play. It is extra- 
vagant without being, as it is often called, 
melo-dramatic. Putting on one side the real 
signification of the term ‘melo dramatic,” which 
js, of course, & drama mixed with song or 
music, such as in the origin was all drama, 
the word in the conventional significance may 
be said to convey the idea of a drama in 
which action is influenced if not caused by 
surrounding conditions, as when a man swings 
by aid of a tree to the rescue of innocence, 
which, had the tree not been there, must have 
perished. In ‘Lucréce Borgia’ the action 
springs wholly from human passion, and, grant- 
ing the dramatist his postulates, is inevitable. 
Mean time in the idea of fate it is closely 
linked to the classic drama. It is in the very 
nature of things from a Greek standpoint that 
incestuous birth should lead to matricide. 

Miss Geneviéve Ward displayed power as 
the heroine. She had studied the part care- 
fully, and showed finely the cold malignity 
of the woman and the tenderness to her son 
which is her one redeeming feature, and as 
such the means of her punishment. Where 
she pleased us least was in her outbreak to 
her husband when she hears of the insult to 
her name. She should then pace furiously 
up and down the stage, and be uncontrollable 
in her movements. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether any actress not wholly Latin in ex- 
traction will ever be able to present rightly 
this scene. Mr. Barnes, Mr. Robertson, and 
Mr. Herbert acquitted themselves respectably 
in important characters. In one or two parts, 
however, the acting was as bad as it could be. 
It would be an advantage if the stage manager 
would tell the majority of the players that 
the dukedom over which Alfonso presided was 
Ferrara, not Ferraro. 

‘Davy Crockett’ is a curious drama, the 
origin of which is supplied by Sir Walter 
Scott’s ballad of ‘Lochinvar.’ The scene is, 
however, Kentucky, and the hero is a bask- 
woodsman. After saving the life of the 
heroine by thrusting his arm in the staples 
of a door from which the bar has been re- 
moved, and so keeping at bay during a winter 
night an army of wolves—an idea founded, 
of course, on an incident in the family history 
ef the Douglas—Crockett. carries her off in 
the fashion described in ‘Lochinvar.’ In- 
cidents illustrative of life in the backwoods 
are freely introduced. The whole is, however, 
from the dramatic and literary standpoint, of 
small value. Mr. Mayo’s performance of Davy 
Crockett introduces to the English playgoer 
a new stage type, which has become very 
popular in America, but is not likely to win 
equal recognition in England. 








A “CATALAN” ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Movers Spanish poets find translations of 
Shakspeare and Byron ready to their hands, and 
do not hesitate to utilize either after their own 
fashion as “poetic property.” Necessarily, that 

holy awe” which would deter an Englishman 
from improving Shakspeare does not influence 





an alien, hence such adaptations are not always 
happy from an Englishman’s point of view. The 

rtion of Shakspeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ which 

ior Balaguer has utilized in his tragedy of 
‘ Las Esposallas de la Morta’ (‘The Espousals of 
Death’), founded upon Bandello’s legend of the 
two hapless lovers of Verons, is comprised, in part, 
of the fifth scene of the third act ; and, considering 
the difficulties of rendering the “love-lorn logic” 
of Shakspeare in the somewhat curt and rough 
but not unmelodious dialect of Catalonia, Sefior 

er must be credited with fair success. 

An impassioned dedication, worthy of the days 
of Pope, precedes the tragedy, and opens thus, 
the Duquesa de la Torre being the lady:— 

Go then, my tragedy, and say, oh ! Goddess, 
Fair flower of richer hue than other bloom, 
Empress of all grace, heiress of all beauty, 
Grant me a corner of that heart. 

The scheme of the tragedy is concentrated in two 
scenes, the one the balcony and garden, the other 
the tomb of all the Capulets. The only characters 
introduced are the elder Capulet, Juliet, Romeo, 
en of Arles (Paris), and Friar pet 

atter very proper, but rather prosy. The marriage 
of Juliet Frith Conrad is pon by Friar 
Laurence’s potion working its mission at the 
critical moment. When the lady is required to 
say “I will,” the brawl in which Romeo slays 
Tybalt’s double occurs behind the scenes. 
Romeo is pursued, and takes shelter in Juliet’s 
chamber, quite in the orthodox “‘capa and espada” 
fashion of the days of Lope. There is, however, 
no trace of the treatment adopted by either Lope 
de Vega or Rojas in Seiior Satenar tragedy : 
a portion of the balcony scene is translated from, 
or, as the author writes, “inspired” by, Shakspeare. 
This portion, supplemented by Seiior Balaguer, is 
not without elegance and poetic fire, and trans- 
lated gives a fair idea of the poetic strength of 
the tragedy. It occurs after Romeo leaves the 
balcony, and precedes his return and escape into 
Juliet’s chamber :— 

JuLieT. Why come so quickly trait’rous light ? 

And oh, ye shadows of the night, 

bos speed with such unseemly haste, 

And share the hours ‘mid garish day 

And black-palled night? Oh! why not 

One long, lone, eternal night? For then 

Might we sail for evermore o'er calm 

Unruffied seas, waveless and smooth. 

Seiior Balaguer is known to fame as the author 
of historical works of value and authority. His 
lives of the Troubadours who sang in his own 
Catalonian dialect is, I believe, only in part printed ; 
but the enthusiasm kept alive by the floral games 
in Barcelona shows no symptom of decay, and the 
golden wreath and silver pen are as keenly com- 
peted for each year as they were in the palmy 
days of the “gay science”; and while such poets 
as Sefior Balaguer live there is no fear of the 
somewhat rough but still melodious Catalan being 
stamped out by the more courtly aa 
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Assos.—M. Schliemann, in his deeply interest- 
ing letter of June 5th, speaks thus of the ruins 
of Assos :—‘‘I perfectly agree with Col. Leake 
that the ruins of Assos give the most perfect 
idea of a Greek city that anywhere now exists. 
Its circuit walls are better made and in a far 
better state of preservation than those of any 
other Greek city now extant; they are on an 
average 8 ft. 4 in. thick. . . . All stones show 
the most evident marks of having been worked 
with an iron pick-hammer, and they can con- 
sequently not claim a very remote antiquity. 
Virchow agrees with me that, although some 
parts of the walls may belong to the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., yet by far the larger part of them 
has been built in Macedonian times.” Now in 
Boeckh’s ‘ Corpus Inscript.’ tom. iv., there is an 
inscription, No. 8838, commemorating a certain 
Christian Presbyter Helladius and his son 
Lucianus for their munificence in rebuilding 
the walls of Assos. He seems to have been a 





man of wealth and position, perhaps chief magis- 
trate of the city, as he is not only styled a 
Presbyter, but also woAcrevoyevos, which the 
editor of Boeckh translates primas, fixing the 
date of the inscription about the time of Justinian. 
Is not this inscription a surer indication of the 
date of the walls than marks of iron pick- 
hammers? Does not it also satisfactorily ac- 
count for the high state of preservation in which 
the wall of Assos is now found ? 
GEORGE T. SToKEs. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. P.—A. H.—C. F.—F. E. H.— 
R. J. C.—J. 8. D.—received. 

E. G.--Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 








JIRINTING.—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, the Englishwoman's Review, and other Period- 
icals, are prepared to undertake the PRINTING of Magazines, Pamphlets, 
Kookwork, Catalogues, &c., on the most reasonable terms. Estimates 
post . German Compositors on the Premises. — Steam Printing 
Offices, 87-89, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, London. 


COUNTRY PRINTER, doing first-class work 
only, is open to undertake JOBBING, NEWSPAPER, or BOOK 
WORK, for a respectable London House. Railway communication with 
London eight to ten times ly. — Address K., 4, Pembroke Villas, 
Shakspere-road, Brixton, 8.W. 








AMUEL PALMER'S ETCHINGS.—Mr. RoBERT 

WO DUNTHORNE begs to announce that he is enabled to offer Impres- 
sions of the following Plates :— 

The EARLY PLOUGHMAN, 2. 2s. 

CHRISTMAS (Second State), U. 1s. 

The WILLOW, 10s. 6d. 
* All Impressions will be signed by the Artist, and printed at Private 
I s.—The Castner or Fixe Ants, Vigo-street, W. 











AUTOTYPE. 
PERMAN ENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations br 
the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Pal: phical, Numi ical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views, and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY displays a noble Collection 
of Copies of the Old Masters, and numerous fine Examples of the art 
of Poynter, Burne-Jones. Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Rowbotham, De 
Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c. 

Now ready, 

TWENTY-TWO TURNER ETCHINGS for the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ 
Reproduced in Fac-simile. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I. RICHARD ELMORE'S LIBER NATUR; being Four Studies 
from Nature translated by him into Monochrome expressly for Autotype. 
Printed in sepia. Price One Guinea. 

*,” Subscribers’ Names received. 





To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS of MADAME de 
SEVIGNE. The owner of three Original Autograph Letters of 
Madame de Sévigné believes that he has lent them or left them inad- 
vertently at the house of a friend. If this should be seen by any one 
who now has them, it is earnestly requested that a communication may 
be made to Messrs. Eris & Wurrr, 29, New Bond-street. If they should 
have come into the hands of a dealer, a reward will be paid according to 
value for their restoration, on application as above. 











ECOND-HAND BOOKS! SECOND-HAND 

K BOOKS !—LENO'S CATALOGUE for AUGUST is now ready. 

Upon receipt of name, &c., a Catalogue will be forwarded monthly, post 
free.—Address 50, Holywell-street, W.C. 

BOOKS. 


FLEES T-CLASS 
“ The first class of books—those worth buying." 
Atheneum, February 15, 1879. 
WILLIAM GEORGE will publish, in AUGUST, a PRICED LIST of 
SELECTED BOOKS, English and Foreign, vo. 80 pages, 2,900 numbers, 
= free for four stamps. This Catalogue includes an Old and a Modern 
‘re 


ench Library, an Italian Library, and a small Cruikshankian Cabinet. 
—, Park-street, Bristol. 


re scINTS y 
Books AMISSING.—TWO VOLUMES of the 
EDINBURGH COURANT NEWSPAPER for the Years 1745 and 
1746, and also TWO VOLUMES of the EDINBURGH MERCURY 
NEWSPAPER for same years which belong to the Bank of Scotland, 
have been amissing for a number of years. The Volumes were half 
bound, with the Title and Year printed on the back, and about 12 
inches long, 9 inches wide, and 1) inch thick.—Any essing 
these Volumes, or having any information regarding them, will please 
communicate with the Secrerary of the Banx of Scor.sanp, Edinburgh. 











N° RWICH.—-CURIOSITIES, FURNITURE, CHINA, 
PLATE, PICTURES, &¢.—B. Samet, dealer, 5, Timber-hill, Nor- 
wich, sometimes has specimens interesting to Collectors. 


TOTICE.—MARKS, DURLACHER BROTHERS, 

395, Oxford-street, W.—ANTIQUE WORKS of ART and general 

Objects of Decoration. Works of Art of every description purchased. 
—Close at Five on Saturdays. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.— TO BE LET, for a 

Year or longer, an Eight-Roomed HOUSE, well Furnished. Pic- 

tures, Piano, Situation rural; bracing air ; sandy soil. Rent moderat-. 
—Address Kam, Tooley's Dairy, North End, Hampstead. 














OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 
A DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISEMENTS 
4 in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 
*.* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, can 
had on application to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, F.C. 
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Now ready, the AUGUST Number of 


HE PROCEEDINGS of the ROYAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY and MONTHLY RECORD of GEO- 
GRAPHY. Published under the Authority of the Council, and Edited 
by H. W. BATES, Assistant-Secretary. 
Contents. 
MAJOR SERPA PINTO’S JOURNEY ACROSS AFRICA. 
ACROSS CHINA, from CHIN-KIANG to BHAMO in 1877. 
M‘Carthy 
NOTES on MATABELI LAND. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
OBITUARY :—Robert Barkley Shaw, &c. 
MAPS :—South Africa ; Central and Southern China. 
Price to Non-Fellows, 1s. 6d. 
Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


PSYCHE, a New Dramatic Story, by Dr. GEORGE 
MAC DONALD, will commence in the SEPTEMBER Number of 
KENSINGTON. 
Edited by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
Price Sixpence. 
Published by E. W. Allen, 11, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION in SHEFFIELD. 
Best Reports in the SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. Posted daily 
for 1 Is. . 6d. the Series. * eypeih% oe Ba 2ey 


TEW TOWN HALL, , BARROW. See the 
BUILDER (4d., or by post 4!d.) for View and Plans; View of 
Limburg-on-the-Lahn ; House of Lords and the Rookeries—Gloucester 
Lunatic Asylum Plans—E Pp ing Forest—Paris—Asphalte—The Archwo- 
logical Societies—Public Health—Cork, &c.—No. 46, Catherine-street ; 
and all Newsmen. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES, for August, contains: 

The London Musical Season—Ancient Clavichords, by Carl Engel 
—The Great Composers: Mendelssohn (continued)—Dr. Pole’s Philo- 
sophy of Music—Henry Smart—The Chester Musical Festival—The 
Operas—The London Musical Society and Royal Academy Concerts— 
Reviews—Foreign and Country News, &c. Price 3d.; postage frec, 4d 
Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 


By J 


By (the late) Capt. R. R. Patterson. 























[THE MUSICAL TIMES, for August, contains 
*‘RAGGED, TORN, and TRUE,’ Part Song for S. A. T. B., by 


Clara A. Macirone. Price, separately, 1}d. 


HE MUSIC of the BIBLE. With an Account 


of the Development of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient 


Types. By J. STAINER. Cloth, crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. g 
IOLIN. By BertTHoLD Tours. Price 2s, 
No. 17 of ** Novello’s Music Primers.’’ 
London : “si; Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street, W.; and 80 and 81, 


Queen-street, E 





Shortly will be published, crown 8yo. price 1s. 


ve of the PRINCE IMPERIAL, in Verse. 


Ry the Author of ‘ Souvenir of Napoleon III.,’ in Verse 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_==—— 


LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


NEW WORK ON THE MODERN REVOLUTION. 


EUROPE and ASIA: Discussions of 


the Eastern Question in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and 
Austrian Illyria. With a Politico-Ethnographical Map. By JOHN 
S. STUART-GLENNIE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. lds. 


MONTH in YORKSHIRE. By Walter 


WHITE. Fifth Edition. Witha Map. Post 8vo. 4s. 


LONDONER’S WALK to the LAND’S 


END, and a TRIP to the SCILLY ISLES. By WALTER 
WHITE. With 4 Maps. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


SIDONIE. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


Authoress of ‘Rose and Rue.’ 3 vols. 


The SWINTONS of WANDALE. By 
J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 3 vols. 


‘«*The Swintons of Wandale’ is more than a readable —, 
heneum. 


The LADY of OAKMERE: or, Lost 
Lives. By CHARLES DURANT, Author of ‘ W ynyard of High 
Wynyard.” 3 vols. 

“This isa clever book, written in a style that is always vigorous, and 
sometimes even becomes brilliant.’’—Spectator. 
‘A strong and dramatic element pervades * The Lady of Oakmere.’ 

Much of the conversation is brilliant.’’"— Whitehall Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
ali other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. With their Specific 
Treatment by Dr. Churchill's Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. Kolckmann, 2, Langham-place, London, W 


} 





Eighth Edition, post free, 1s. 
I R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 


only Suecessful Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G. 
WATTS, M.D — R.C.S. L.S.A., &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, 

London : i: Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


DWARDS’ (JONATHAN, A.M.) WORKS; with 

an Essay on his Genius and Writings, by HENRY RODGERS, and 

a Memoir by SERENO E. DWIGHT. Kevised and Corrected by 

EDWARD HICKMAN. F 
London : William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, , Cheapside. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. price 5s. 






OLLEGE RECOLLECTIONS and CHURCH 
EXPERIENCES. = ‘ay og MEADOWS, Author of ‘ Prefer- 
ment: a Satire,’ ord Poems, 
William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 21s. 
“The 


M40? ATHERTON. By ALFRED LEIGH. 
struggle after what is right and good is vigorous and evident 
throughout. The style of the novel is ingenious.’’"—Pudblic Opinion. 


James Blackwood & Co. Lovell's-court, Paternoster-row. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The Third Edition of the Popular Novel, 


D E L I Cc I A, 
By the Author of ‘MISS MOLLY,’ 
Is now ready, in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, Twelfth Edition, Is. cloth ; 1s. 6d. half bound, 
THE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT and CORRE- 
SPONDENT'S GUIDE. Giving the Correct Mode of Addressing, by 
Letter or otherwise, Persons of every Degree of Kank. A useful Hand- 
book for Secretaries, Librarians, &c. 
London : Whittaker & Co. 
By post from all Booksellers for thirteen stamps. 


Now ready, 


M ERYON and MERYON’S PARIS. 
With a Desc: ican Catalogue of the Artist's Work by FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. One Hundred Copies only will be Sold. Price One Guinea. 
“Pull of k ledge and appreci and a sympathy which gives 
insight. "'—Spectator. 
most exquisite article—a piece of prose to be —— for.”’ 
Vanity Fair. 
“The catalogue, for all the purposes of the connoisseur, may be re- 
garded as quite the final and ‘classic’ work ov the subject.’ — Academy. 


London: A, W. Thibaudeau, 18, Green-street, Leicester-square 














BRADSHAW’S 


ILLUSTRATED 
CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS. 


oe 


BELGIUM and the RHINE, including TEN 
DAYS in HOLLAND. With Maps, Town Plans, &c. 5s. 


FRANCE. With Maps, Town Plans, &c. 


5s. 


GERMANY, NORTH and SOUTH. With 


Maps, Town Plans, &. 5s. 


ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. With Maps, 


Town Plans, &c. 7s. 6d. 


SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. With 


Maps, Town Plans, &c. 7s. 


SWITZERLAND. With Maps, Town Plans, 


&c. 3s. 6d. 


SWITZERLAND.—PEDESTRIAN’S 
ROUTE BOOK for Do., CHAMOUNI, and the ITALIAN 
LAKES. With numerous Pass, Road, and Local Maps. 
&c., Hotel and Pension Guide, including the best Centres 
for Excursions. 5s. 


THE TYROL; or, Notes for Travellers in 
the Tyrol and Vorarlberg. With Illustrations from Ori- 
ginal Sketches, Maps, &c. 2s. 6d. 


NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ls. 6d. 


BRITTANY; with Notices of the Physical 
Features, Agriculture, Language, Customs, History, 
Antiquities, and Sporting, with a complete Itinerary 
and Guide to all the Objects of Interest. With Maps. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: W. J. ADAMS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 








Now ready, Second Edition, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 3d, 


YACHTSMAN’S HOLIDAY; or, Cruising in 
the = hiands. By the “ GOVERNOR’ a 
ime = With Tinea. 
Pickering & Co. 196, Piccadilly, W. 





BS SRB. LONGMAN and CO. can now suppl 
Third Edition of the First Volume of Mr. SERIRANY 
COX'S MECHAN ISM of MAN. Also, the Second and concluding 
Volume, price 12s. 6d. This popular work is designed to oe {bY Selence 
the existence of Soul in Man as a fact, and not merely as a 
Paternoster-row, August 12, 1879. 
,,RENCH and GERMAN BOOKS. By ALFRED 


G. HAVET, Institut Anglais Frangais, Trocadéro, — 








FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 1s. 6d. ) FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 1s, 64. 
FRENCH CLASS BOOK. Part I. | GERMAN STUDIES, 4s, 
4s. GERMAN COMPOSITION. 3s. 64 
FRENCH CLASS BOOK. PartII.| EY todo. 4s. , 
3s 6d. . 
id re ae |L'ANGLAIS ENSEIGNE 
KEY to both Parts. 6s. 6d. cor aux 
FRENCH STUDIES: Conversa- | FRANCAIS (English for Freneh 


People). 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH and FRENCH Copy. 
KEY to do. 4s. BOOK (Writing and Languages 
HOUSEHOLD FRENCH. 3s. simultaneously). 2d. 


HAVET’S METHOD is used in Schools throughout the British 
Empire, the United States of America, and in International Colleges in 
France and Germany. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & C 


tions, Extracts, &e. 5s. Gd. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION. 3s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘o. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR COMMENTARY. 
Now ready, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
YHE SECOND VOLUME of the STUDENTS 
COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Abridged from the SPEAKER’s 
COMMENTARY. By the Rey. JOHN M. FULLER, M.A., containing— 


Vol. Il. JOSHUA to ESTHER. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. I. GENESIS to DEUTERONOMY. 7s. 6d. 


The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible has secured for itself a 
resegnised place as the foremost work of its class available for English 

The o object of the present Abridgment is to give information sufficient 
to enable any er to understand the Holy Scriptures, to acquaint him 
with the conclusions of learned investigations, and to ‘supply him with 
satisfactory answers to current misinterpretations. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


a 





Small crown 8vo. pp. xvi—244, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. d. ; 
or se 6s. 


The LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renun- 
ciation (Mahabhinishkramana). being the Life and Teachingjot 
Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder of Buddhism (as told'in 
Verse by an Indian Buddhist). By EDWIN ARNOLD, MA, 
F.RGS. C.S.1. 

8vo. pp. 422, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The COMING ERA. By Alexander Calder, 
Officer of the Order of the Legion of Honour, and Author of ‘ The 
Man of the Future.’ 

Demy 8vo. pp. viii—190, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY: its Object, 
Scope, and Method. By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
This Work forms the First Part of the Third Series of the Author's 
‘Problems of Life and Mind 
Post 8yo. pp. 432, cloth, 16s. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of HINDU 
MYTHOLOGY and RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and 
LITERATURE. By JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.8., late Professor of 
Hindustani, Staff College. 

Post 8vo. pp. x—390, cloth, 5s. 


The LETTERS of the YOUNGER PLINY. 
Literally Translated by J.D. LEWIS, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
seit 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 408 and 402, cloth, 2is. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, and their Rela- 


tion to Universal Religion—INDIA. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


ISSUED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE JACOB ABRAHAM 
FRANKLIN TRUST-FUND. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii—296, cloth, 3s. 


RELIGION, NATURAL and REVEALED. 


A Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. By N. 8. 
JOSEPH. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. Ixxviii—429, lviii—416, cloth, 21s. 


ARTISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
and their WORKS: a Handbook containing Two Thousand and 
Fifty Biographical Skete — By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT 
and LAURENCE HUTTO 

Crown 8yo. pp. viii—120, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FACTS and FALLACIES of MODERN PRO- 
TECTION. By BERNHARD RINGROSE WISE, Scholar of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Fifth Edition, crown 8yvo. with New Preface and Steel Engraving, 
pp. xiv—132, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SAPPHO: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Stella, 


Author of ‘ Records of the Heart,’ ‘The King’s Stratagem,’ &c. 
Nearly ready, 8vo. cloth, , 
with 


PROTECTION and BAD TIMES; 
pecial Reference to the Political Ecunomy of Ae zt Colonization. 
By GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, M.A. F.R.A.S. F.S.3., Author of 
*New Homes for the Old Country,’ &e. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 


The DEVIL'S ADVOCATE. By Percy Greg, 
Author of ‘ Interleaves.’ 
“It is full of thought, and of Smenght which goes te the very kernel 
of most of the questions discussed.....Of intellectual power there is 
enough and to spare '’—Spectator. 


London: TRUBNER & Co. Ludgate-hill. 
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— MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
4 NEW and COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 


ntaining the leading Books of General Interest of the Past and Present Seasons, is NOW READY for delivery, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of 
RECENT BOOKS, withdrawn from the Library for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, is also NOW READY. This Catalogue 
. ntains an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
en the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public 
Institutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lanrep), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1879, with the Index, 
IS NOW READY, 
Price 10s. 6d. 
Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 
JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

SUMMER TOURS IN THE ALPS. 

With Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 10s. 
THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND 
AND THE ITALIAN LAKES, éc., 


IS NOW READY. 


*,* This Edition is bound in Two Parts for the convenience of Travellers. 








Il. 
With Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 10s. 
THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, the EASTERN ALPS, BAVARIA, TYROL, the DOLOMITES, and the DANUBE, is now ready. 
. JOHN MurRRAy, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, 8vo. 20s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 
Vot. II. 


Including the STORMING of DELHI, the RELIEF of LUCKNOW, the TWO BATTLES of CAWNPORE, the CAMPAIGN 
in ROHILCUND, and the MOVEMENTS of the several COLUMNS in the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, the AZIM- 
GURH DISTRICT, and on the EASTERN and SOUTH-EASTERN FRONTIERS. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L, 
Author of ‘ Historical Sketch of the Native States of India,’‘A History of Afghanistan,’ &c. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE SECOND SERIES. 
A COMPLETE SET of NOTES AND QUERIES, the Srconp Sertes 


(1856 to 1861), Twelve Volumes, with Title-Page and Index to each Volume, half calf. 
PRICE SEVEN GUINEAS. 
JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EPP §8’S8 cOoOcOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 

_ “By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
ad by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast. tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
‘nough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
‘ortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


' JamMms Epps & Co. Homa@opaTHic CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
MAKERS OF EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—Sold in Labelled Bozes only. 











Now ready, a New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Llus- 
trations, cloth, 21s. 
THE BORDERS of the TAMAR and the TAVY: 
their Natural History, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 
Antiquities, Eminent Persons, &c. By Mrs. BRAY, Author of ‘Joan of 
Are,’ ‘ Fitz of Fitzford,’ &c. 
London: W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON .—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in oe of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


KAGcLe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds os oo ee -» £3,006,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than - £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or from 
any of the Company's Agents, a free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Emp d by Special Act of Parliament. 
This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the 
profits ——— the Members. 3 
It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of 
nearly THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION, 
Prospectuses and copies of the last Keport and Balance-sheet, and all 
needful information, can be obtained on application to = of the Agents 
of the Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000/, Annual Income, 214,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
1,350,000/. have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loeal Agents, or 64, 
Cornhill, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY, 


ENNER & KNEWST UB, 
HERALDIC STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
beg to call attention to their superb Specimens of ILLUMINATING 
RELIEF STAMPING and DIE SINKING, combining the perfection of 
work with the most moderate price ; also to their new mode of Stamping 
in Colours (by machinery, WITHOUT C GE), in quantities of not 
less than Two Reams and 1,000 Envelopes. ‘To Clubs, Public Com; ies, 
e consumers generally, an immense saving is thus e! > 
kinds of Stationery at the most moderate prices. Cash discount 10 per 


cent. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33, St. James's-street, and 
66, Jermyn-street, 8.W. 


URNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
4 ’ 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established Lst2. 
F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e@ the above Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially adupted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 6l. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 9/. 9s. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 7/. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-treet, W.C. Established 1562. 


HE! & SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 

















DAILY! 














EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs 
of Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture, with Price List of - 
ding, sent free by post. 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 
MALVERN WATEBS— 
Te obtain these unrivalled TABLE WATERS, the purest in 
the World, apply to W. & J. BURROWS, Malvern.—Iin Cases, 
carriage free.— See Times Leading Article, April 13 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
LFA & PERRINS' SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 

LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
Which signature is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London; and Export Oilmen generally. Letail, by Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately oppusite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royai letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 














INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 

of this Pure Solution as the best re an 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as the safest 

oo for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
niants. 

DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
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CANON .FARBRAR’S NEW WOE E: 


——— 
Ready in a few days, in T'wo Volumes, demy 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL, 


BY THE 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.RS,, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Canon of Westminster ; and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Author of 
‘The Life of Christ,’ &e. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 











THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


Just published, the Third Volume of the 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by CG J. ELLICOTT, DD, 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Vol. I. (Fifth Edition) contains The FOUR GOSPELS, 21s. 
Vol. IL. (Second Edition) contains The ACTS of the APOSTLES to GALATIANS inclusive, 21s. 
Vol. ILI. (Just published) contains EPHESIANS to the REVELATION inclusive, 21s. 

‘“* Never before has so much aid been rendered to Biblical students who, not being scholars by profession, 
wish to penetrate below the surface, to mark the substantial unity of the inspired narrative amidst much 
superficial variation, and to understand the grounds upon which the existing canon of sacred Scripture has 
been received in the Christian Church.”—Saturday Review, Aug. 2, 1879. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 








THIRD EDITION of Parr I. now ready, price 7d. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
By DAVID ROBERTS, R.A, 
WITH HISTORICAL DESCRIPTIONS BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 

* Roberts is able to hold his own, even on ground where later artists, from Eugéne Fromentin to Mr. Holman Hunt, have industriously 
followed him. Of course the present issue of * The Holy Land’ will not appeal to the connoisseur or wealthy buyer, who is able to give a 
round sum of six-and-twenty guineas for the original publication, but with humbler purchasers it will probably succeed. We may safely 
predict for the new issue a considerable popularity.” Academy. 

* That large section of the publie which found the original edition out of their reach will gladly welcome this most admirable re-issue, 
by which we are enabled at an almost ludicrously small price to become possessed of the most striking work ever published on a subject ot 
the deepest interest to all Christians.”—John Bull. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 





THE NEW 


WORK ON FERNS, FAC-SIMILE COLOURED PLATES. 


On August 25 will be published, Parr I. price 7d. 


FUROPEAN FERNS. 


By JAMES BRITTEN, F.LS. 
With COLOURED PLATES, painted from Nature, by D. BLAIR, F.L.S., and numerous Wood Engravings. 

In ‘ European Ferns’ will be given specimens of all the principal species of Ferns which flourish in Europe—the varieties found in the 
British Isles being treated with special fulness. The Coloured Plates will be painted from Nature, and will be reproduced by Chromo- 
lithography with such care as will ensure lifelike representations of the objects figured. The Text will contain a popular description of the 
different Ferns, with information as to the localities in which they are found, the soil and conditions suitable for their propagation, and such 
botanical information as will be generally acceptable. A very comprehensive Introduction will also be given, which will prove of valuable 
assistance to all possessors of the Work. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
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Vrinted by E. J. Fraxcis & Co, Took's-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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